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RUDOLPH ACKERMANN, 
OF THE STRAND, PUBLISHER. 

With some slight corrections, it will be good to 
adopt an account, which appeared in the Didas- 
kaha (Frankfurt am Main), No. 103, April 13, 
1864, of Rudolph Ackermann. He is therein 
cited as having occupied one of the first places 
among those who, by far-sighted and active occu- 

ation, accompanied by philanthropic exertions 
or the benefit of his fellow creatures, had raised 
the character of the natives of Germany to a high 

int of esteem in other countries. Born April 20, 
764, at Stolberg, in the Saxon Harz, his sym- 
pathies with the misfortunes of others were so 
warmly excited by the misery seen around him in 
the famine of 1772-3, that he frequently in later 
years excused the zeal, which he showed on other 
occasions, by pictures of the distress that he 
experienced when he, at the age of eight years, 
was employed for hours daily in distributing food 
and money. In 1775 his father removed to 
Schneeberg his business of coach-building and 
harness-making. There Rudolph received in the 
local school his education till he was fifteen years 
old, and s owed a decided predilection for literary 
pursuits ; but as his father’s pecuniary position 
did not warrant the choice of that line of life by 
more than one son, Rudolph was obliged to yield 
and toenter the paternal factory. An elder br ther, 


and Norris of | 


Frederick, had set him the example; and, being a 
good draughtsman, gave up his leisure in order to 
instruct Rudolph in the use of the simplest in- 
struments. The younger one soon busied himself 
in the drawing-office more willingly than in the 
workshops; but, perhaps unknown to himself, he 
had there made an acquaintance with details 
which subsequently were as highly important to 
him as his subsequent visits to Dresden, the towns 
on the Rhine, and Hueningen near Basle. While 
he resided in Paris he was the friend as well as 
the best pupil of Carrossi, who at that time was 
the most esteemed designer of equipages. Thence 
he proceeded to London, where he was delighted 
to find that carriage-building was one of the most 
active occupations, and that the exercise of his 
talents might be handsomely rewarded. So for 
eight or ten years (till 1795, Didaskalia) he was 
employed in furnishing the principal coachmakers 
with designs and models for new and improved 
carriages. The models of the state coach built 
at a cost of nearly 7000/. for the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1790, and that for the lord mayor of 
Dublin in 1791, exhibited his skill and taste. 
Here was a sufficient career for a bachelor; but 
in that period he had married an Englishwoman, 


| who is chronicled (in a truly German point of 


view) as having no other dowry than all the 
domestic virtues; and he provided for the sup- 
port of the expected family by establishing at 
96, Strand, a trade in prints, which that family 
might be able to manage if his death were to 
occur at any early period: this was removed about 
1796 to 101, Strand. Previously, in addition, the 
prudent man had revived a drawing school at 
101, Strand. It was held in a room 65 ft. long, 
30 ft. wide, and 24 ft. high, to which there was 
an entrance by a private door in Fountain Court. 
This room had been erected upon part of the 
court-yard of Beaufort House, probably when 
that mansion was converted into the Fountain 
Tavern. The place had been previously occupied 
by the drawing academy of William Shipley 
(founder of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce), brother of 
Jonathan Shipley, bishop of Llandaff and of St. 
Asaph. Among the pupils were W. Pars, who 
died young at Rome, C, Smart, and R. Cosway, 
R.A. The last-named artist possessed a pane of 
glass inscribed with the words : — 
“Oh! through what various scenes of life we yun : 
Are wicked to be great; and being great, undone. 
Stmmon FRAseER.” 
These were supposed to have been written by 
Lord Lovat, with his diamond ring, when he took 
refreshment at the Tavern on the way frgm his 
trial in Westminster Hall to the Tower. The tra- 
dition (or the truth) gives a curious impression of 
the manners of the times that allowed such a halt; 
but, on recollecting the scenes of the processions 
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to executions at Tyburn, it seems probable. About 
1763, after Shipley, Henry Pars, brother of the 
artist above named, managed the school, but 
he retired from it before his death, which did 
not occur till May 7, 1806, in the seventy-third 
ym of his age, according to his epitaph in the 
urial-ground of Pentonville Chapel. The room 
was later known as the British Forum while it was 
used by John Thelwall for his elocutionary lec- 
tures. When those exhibitions of political oratory 
were stopped by Government in October 1794, 
the lease was purchased by Mr. Ackermann, and 
the room was again used as a school for drawing. 
A master for figures, another for landscape, and 
a third for architecture, were required by the 
eighty pupils who were resorting to it when 
Mr. Ackermann closed it about 1806, and there 
was not perhaps anything of the sort in London 


again, until Henry Sass opened his school at 50, | 


Great Russell Street, in 1819. His exertions in 
forming a business as a publisher, printseller, and 
a dealer in fancy articles, such as papers, medal- 
lions (of which he had upwards of 4000 patterns 
in 1810), and materials for artists, had 
rewarded that his success rendered the conveni- 
ence of this room as a warehouse a more desirable 
object than the profit derived from the school, 
which was superseded by a portfolio of examples 
on loan. 

During the period in which the French emi- 
grants were numerous in this country, Mr. Acker- 


mann was one of the first to find a liberal employ- | 


ment for them. He had seldom less than fifty 
nobles, priests, and ladies engaged upon screens, 
card-racks, flower-stands, and other ornamental 
work. 
in favour that after 1802, when the emigrants 
could return to France, it furnished employment 
for a great number of our compatriots in transfer- 
work and other means of decoration which have 
since reappeared as decalcomanie, diaphanie, poti- 
chomanie, &c. 


At the beginning of the century he was one of | 


the first who arrived at a method of waterproofing 
paper, leather, woollen stuffs, and felted fabrics, 
in which he obtained for some time considerable 
traffic that was conducted in his factory at Chel- 
sea. In 1805 the preparation of the car that 
served as a hearse at the funeral of Lord Nelson 
was entrusted to him; this was an opportunity, 
which he did not fail to turn to account, for 
showing his taste. 

For counteraction to Napoleon's endeavours, by 
bridling the newspapers, to keep his subjects in 
ignorance of events that were disadvantageous to 
him, Mr. Ackermann bethought himself of re- 
viving, to the inconvenience of the enemy, the use 


made by the French in 1794-6 of aerostation in | 


L’Entreprenant and Le Télémaque; and he con- 
trived a simple mechanism which would every 





een 80 | 


This manufacture was so well-established | 
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minute detach thirty printed placards from 4 
packet of 3000. Three such parcels were attached 
each to a balloon thirty-six inches in diameter, 
made of goldbeater'’s-skin, and committed to the 
air in the summer of 1807. The success of the 
machinery was evinced by the return of several 
of the placards to London from various parts of 
the country ; for, as the experiment had been tried 
at Woolwich, in presence of a government com- 
mission, with a southerly wind, the balloons had 
passed over Salisbury and Exeter. A change in 
the ministry set aside this scheme of annoyance, 

Before any person, except Mr. Lardner in Pic- 
cadilly, Mr. Winser in Pall Mall, and Mr. Atking 
in Golden Lane, he adopted the use of gas as 4 
means of artificial light to his premises. He 
showed his judgment by selecting Mr. Clegg of 
Manchester for the maker of the necessary appa- 
ratus to be erected at 101, Strand—(at that time 
each consumer had to make the gas for himself); 
and his liberal zeal in furnishing Mr. Clegg with 
the means of making experiments in manufacture, 
application, aud remedy of failures, cleared Mr. 
Clegg’s path to success with the Westminster 
Gas Company. 

The patent for a movable axle for carriages 
engaged much of his attention during the years 
| 1818-20; and in the latter year a picture by 
Nigg, in enamel on china, of the then large size 
of fifteen inches by twelve inches, as a present 
from the Archduke John of Austria, testified that 

rince’s estimate of the position which Mr. Ac- 
ieee occupied amongst the promoters of art, 
| commerce, literature, manufactures, and science. 

The establishment of lithography in England 
was another example of his patient and persevering 
expenditure of money and time in the introduc- 
tion and improvement of a novelty. He was not 
content with translating Alois Senefelder’s trea- 
tise in 1819, but made a journey to the residence 
of that inventor in order to exchange the results 
of their theory and practice before producing in 
1822 a Complete Course. The business relations 
between leading artists and Mr. Ackermann en- 
abled him to induce them to touch the litho- 
graphic ¢halk; so in 1817, through Prout and 
others, the process became an acceptable, or rather 
a fashionable, mode of multiplying drawings: for 
want of such an advantage, the process, when 
introduced into this country by Mr. Andrée of 
Offenbach in its original and rude state, had re- 
ceived no improvement; and all its subsequent 
success may 7 attributed to Mr. Ackermann’s 

ersonal emulation of the progress in it made at 
Munich. 

Upon receiving, especially from Count Schon- 
feld, an authentic account of the misery produced 
in Germany, particularly in Saxony, and by the 
affair of Leipzig during the five days (October 

15-19, 1813) as well as by the course of the war, 
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P . | 
he temporarily abandoned the oversight of his | 


own multifarious occupations in order to exert all | 


his strength in procuring aid for the sufferers. 
With the help of the Duke of Sussex he got a 
committee together in Westminster and in the 
city of London: the first obtained a parliament- 
ary grant of 100,0002., and the second furnished a 
rather larger sum in private contributions. This 
was the occasion on which the use of Whitehall 
Chapel was granted for a musical performance 
in aid of the subscription. For two years Mr. 
Ackermann undertook the task of correspondence 
with the German committee for distributing those 


sums, of examination into the urgency of each | 


appeal for help, and of dividing the fund. 

he “‘ Westminster Association for the further 
Relief of the Sufferers by the War in Germany” 
proposed to acknowledge his pains, probity, and 
prudence by a silver testimonial. This was de- 
clined by him, as was also a vote of thanks to be 


Ackermann in the collection and distribution of 
300,000 thalers for the relief of the wounded 
Prussian soldiers, and of the orphans and helpless 
parents of the fallen patriots. These philanthropic 
services were acknowledged with a diamond ring 
by the King of Prussia. 

The influx of Spanish exiles after 1815 is 
perhaps almost forgotten in England: in some 
respects it was as heartrending to Mr. Ackermann 
as that from France a quarter of a century previ- 
ously, and he immediately devised a means of 
benefiting permanently several of the most dis- 
tressed amongst them. He not only spent large 
sums in procuring Spanish translations of Eng- 
lish works and original Spanish elementary books, 
and in publishing them, but established branch 
book and print shops in many of the chief towns 
across the Atlantic. The value of this contribu- 


| tion to the advancement of Southern America was 


inscribed in gold on parchment. He begged that | 
all thanks might be comprised in a few auto- | 
graph lines from the Archbishop of Canterbury. | 
This, surely, was not the sort of man to propose | 


to gain a doubtful profit by “a satire upon the 
national clergy,’ which was the object of the 
illustrator and of the publisher of the Tours of 
Dr. Syntax, as absurdly attributed in dubious 
terms to them by the reporter of the observations 
said to have been made by W. Combe, and printed 
in the “ Advertisement” prefacing his Letters to 
Marianne. 


The relief afforded to his distressed subjects 


was acknowledged on the part of the King of 
Saxony by the presentation of his portrait in a 
gold box set with diamonds to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as president of the Westminster com- 
mittee ; diamond rings to Messrs. Howard, Marten, 
and Watson, three of the secretaries to it; as well 


as an appropriate memorial to those three gentle- | 


men and Mr. Ackermann, made in the porcelain 
manufactory at Meissen, on behalf of the Dresden 
committee. The gift to Mr. Ackermann was a 
vase twenty-four inches high, allusive to Trajan’s 
provision for children, with a pair of groups—viz. 
Castor and Pollux, Pylades and Orestes; and in- 
stead of the diamond ring, Mr. Ackermann re- 
ceived the Order of Civil Merit. On his visit 
many months afterwards his modesty was evident. 
After an interview with the King of Saxony, who, 
agree his hand, declared the popular gratitude, 
Mr. Ackermann on returning to the hotel heard 
of the intention of the municipality of Dresden to 
give him a féte. When the managers arrived to 
offer the invitation, they found that during the 


night he had started for Leipzig. There he could 

not avoid a public oration; but at Zurich, Berlin, 
Munich, and Hamburg he begged to be excused 
the parade of the receptions that were proposed. 
In 1815 a similar activity was displayed by Mr. 


acknowledged by President Bolivar in a letter 
dated at Bogota, December 15, 1827. About fifty 
volumes and half as many school-books had been 
thus published before 1830. 

Amongst the cases of assistance to individuals 
which did honour to him a few became public. 
The case of Mrs. Bowdich in 1824 was adopted 
by the Literary Gazette and by him; and one of 


| the journals of that date says: — 


“ Fortunate indeed, then, for an individual to meet with 
such an advocate. We know that the exertions of Mr. 


| Ackermann are indefatigable in this particular case.” 


The discretion which he exercised in choosing 
his subordinates, and the liberal manner in which 
he repaid their services, enabled him to produce 
several books which deserve the notice of all 
those who know how to appreciate the merit of 
these illustrated works in colour, relatively to 
others of similar pretension, both of that time 
and of the present day. With aquatinters like S. 
Mitan, and the school of hand-colourists which 
Mr. Ackermann educated, the works of artists 
were copied, and the sketches of amateurs were 
produced, in a manner that derides such distant 
imitations as those in Mr. Hotten’s edition of Dr. 
Syntax, and surpasses even the best chromolitho- 
graphs of the present time, which can compete 
with them on no ground but that of a cheapness 
of production, which, for several reasons, does not 
benefit the purchaser. Amongst such works that 
pass under his name for wart of a known author, 
or that present an author’s name on the title-page, 
may be specified under abbreviated titles the fol- 
lowing publications : — 1809-10, Microcosm of 
London, 104 pl. after Pugin and Rowlandson, with 
text to the first two volumes by W. H. Pyne 
(whence it is sometimes confused with Pyne’s 
Microcosm), but to the third volume by W. 
| Combe. 1812, Westminster Abbey, 84 pl. after 

Pugin, Huett, and Mackenzie, with text by Combe. 
1813, Historical Sketch of Moscow, 12 pl. 1814, 


| 
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University of Oxford, 84 pl. after Nash, Pyne, | But the most prolific source of matter was W, 


Pugin, Mackenzie, &c., with text by Combe ; and 
the supplementary Portraits of the Founders, 32 
pl.; and the Costume, 17 pl. after Uwins. 1815, 
University of Cambridge, 81 pl., with text by 
Combe; and the supplementary Tortraits of 
Founders, 16 pl.; and the Costume, 14 pl. 
1816, Colleges of Winchester, Eton, and Westmun- 
ster, with the Charter House, the Free Schools of 
St. Paul, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow and Rugby, 
and the School of Christ’s Hospital, 48 pl., with 
text by Combe, except for Winchester, Eton and 
Harrow (text by W. H. Pyne. Mr. Hotten’s 
memoir of Combe differently excepts Winchester, 
Harrow, and Rugby; but the statement here 
made had the authority of Mr. Ackermann, who 
was not likely to except Eton if Combe had 
written it.) 1820, Picturesque Tour along the Rhine, 
24 pl, by J. G. von Gerning. 1820, Picturesque 
Illustrations of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 24 
pl., with text by E. E. Vidal. 1820, Picturesque 
Tour of the English Lakes, 48 pl. after Fielding 
and Walton. 1821, Picturesque Tour of the Seine, 
24 pl. after Pugin and Gendall. 1824, Picturesque 
Tour of the Ganges and Jumna, 24 pl., by C. R. 
Forrest. 1826, Scenery, §c. of India, 24 pl., by 
R. M. Grindlay. 1828, Picturesque Tour of the 
Thames, 24 pl. after Westall and Owen. 

All these were described as elephant 4to except 
Capt. Grindlay’s atlas plates. They form a series 
which has not yet been paralleled, and which is 
likely to maintain that reputation. It is not sup- 
posed that these works repaid the risk (in some 
cases the actual cost) of production. His losses 


upon them were partly compensated by the ex- | 


traordinary success of smaller publications that 
were illustrated in a similar manner. The chief 
of these was the Repository of Arts, Literature, 
Fashions, Manufactures, §c., which before the 


Combe, who supplied the papers entitled the 
Modern Spectator, 1811-15; the Cogitations of 
Johannes Scriblerus, 1814-16; the Femak Tatler, 
1816-21; and the Adviser, 1817-22; besides 
Amelia's Letters, 1809-11, which were republished 
(with his name) as the Letters between Amelia in 
London and her Mother in the Country, 1824. The 
value of the materials in the Repository was shown 
by the success which attended the issue of them 
in separate volumes. It supplied Letters from Italy, 
by Lewis Engelbach, 1800-13, reprinted as Naples 
and the Campagna Felice, with 17 pl. by Row- 
landson, 1815; Select Views of London, 76 pl, 
with text by J. B. Papworth, 1810-15, rep. 1816; 


| Designs for Furniture, 76 pl. (the first series), 


1809-15, reprinted as the Upholstere r's and Cabi- 
netmaker’s Repository, 1816; Architectural Hints, 
27 pl. by J. B. Papworth, 1816-7, reprinted as 
Rural Residences, 1819; Sentimental Travels to 
(Tour in the) the South of France, 18 pl. after 
Rowlandson, 1817-20, rep. 1821 ; Picturesque Tour 
from Geneva to Milan by Way of the Simplon, 
1818-20, 36 pl., with text by F. Shoberl, rep. 1820; 
Pictorial Cards, 1818-9, rep. 1819; Hints on Orna- 
mental Gardening, 34 pl. by J. B. Papworth, re 

1823; Picturesque Tour from Berne through t 

Oberland, 17 pl., 1821-22, rep. 1824 ; Designs of 
Household Furniture and Decoration (the second 
series), 1816-22, rep. 1823; Views of Country 
Seats of the Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry 
of England, after W. Westall, T. H. Shepherd, 
and others, but chiefiy J. Gendall (now living in 
Devonshire), and Frederick Wilton Litchfield 
Stockdale (then lately of the H. E. L. C. service; 
and author, in 1824, of Excursions through Corn 
wall), 50 pl., 1823-28, rep. 1828; and Designs for 


| Gothic Furniture, 27 pl. after A. Pugin, rep. 1828. 


end of its first year (1809) had attained the num- | 


ber of 3000 subscribers, and was continued by 
him until the end of 1828, being during the whole 
of that period under the management of Frederic 


Shoberl as general editor, with the assistance of | 


Lewis Engelbach as reviewer of music in criti- 


cisms which may be usefully studied by the most | 


successful living contributors to the press. Its 


first series (1809-15) was distinguished by papers | 


called Observations on the Fine Arts, from a cor- | 


respondent signing “ Juninus,”’ whose earliest com- 
munications were scarcely decipherable through 
his wish to be anonymous: they ceased when 
Mr. Ackermann transmitted in gold his apprecia- 
tion of the papers to the person who, he felt 
assured, had supplied them. That series gave 
Howitt's British Sports, 30 pl. 1809-11. The 
third series (1823-28) contained: the History of 
the English Drama by W. C. Stafford of York. 
Other constant contributors were F. Accum till 
his exile about 1820, J. M. Lacey, and W. Carey. 


To these republications may be added those of 
the Female Fashions, chiefly engraved by J. 8. 
Agar in the Repository, which, with the British 
Fashions for 1803 and 1804, will hereafter be im- 
portant materials for the history of costume. ‘ 

W. P. 


(To be continued.) 


HORACE, CARM. I. 28. 

I am one who, with some of the ablest of the 
German critics, think I discern the hand of an 
interpolator in several of the odes of Horace. In 
the appendix to the third edition of my Mythology 
of Greece and Italy I have noticed a great num- 
ber of these apparent interpolations, and given the 
grounds on which they have been suspected by 
myself and others; and in a preceding volume of 
the present series of “N. & Q.” I have added a 
few more. I have just discovered the following 
one, and with it I expect my dealings with Horace 
will terminate. 
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This ode, it will be seen, is a eile between 
a shipmaster and the departed spirit of the Pytha- 

rean = sopher Archytas. It is amebzeic, 
and therefore, as we may see in Theocritus and 
Virgil, the speeches should be of equal length. But 
it consists of nine four-lined stanzas, and conse- 
que ntly there is one too much or one little. 
1 think the former is the case; and, as I believe 


those critics to be right who the speech of 


Archytas commence with “Me quoque,” Xe. 
91), I regard the fifth stanza (vv. 
being a gift bestowed on the poet by the gene- 
rosity of. the interpolator—a view in which, as 
rhaps elsewhere, I may have been preceded by 
Peerlkamp, t to whose work I have not access. 

As is the case with these interpolations in 
general, the fifth stanza is quite superfluous. The 
nauta had given instances of those who were 
the most likely to have escaped death, and yet 
who had not; and he concludes with the reflec- 
tion that death is inevitable. What, then, was 
the need of going, as we may say, over the same 
ground and in so diffuse a manner? Then when 
we look at the verses themselves, we may see at 
nee that they are not Horatian, but like those 
of the interpolator in general—who no doubt was 
a Grammat other authors. Thus 
the last line evideritly alludes to the death of 
Dido in the “ A£neis,” a poem not w ritten till 
thany years after this ode, and in the strange and 
almost ludicrous use of the verb fugit, a passage 
of Lucan’s Pha rrsalia (ii. 75), was evidently in the 
writer's mind. So in anothe or of these inte rpolate d 
stanzas (iii. 16, 29-32) we meet with Ffallit in a 
sense which it only has in Propertius, i. 4, 16, 

whence it has evide sntly been derived. The first 
line also was probably suggested by a passage in 
the seventh book of the “ A&neis,” of which poem 
we are also reminded in the third line. The con- 
vincing proof, however, 
he rules of ameebweic poetry, a difficulty which I 
see no way of getting over. Tiros. KEIGuTLey. 

PS. In what I wrote not ve ny long since in 
“N.&Q.” on the subject of the “ Fons Bandusize,” 
I showed that the verb desiliunt prove xd de- 
cidedly that it could not have been the fount near 
Venusia. It was then in the same valley in 
which the villa of Horace lay, and through w hich 
the stream of the Digentia ran. It is my opinion 
that it may have been the source of this stream, 
and I therefore render rivo “ the stream,” and see 
a little touch of quiet humour in the poet’s thus 
saying that the stream should have been called 
Bandusia. It may be said, no doubt, that there 
Were two fontes in the valley, and that the stream 
from the Bandusia ran into the Digentia, but that 

regard as rather improbable. By the way, is 
the Fonte Bello at the present day the head of the 
Licenza? If it is, I am right; if not, I may be in 
error, 


17-20) as 


tcus—smack of 


with me is the breach of 
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MISS BENGER: “ THE PERCY ANECDOTES.” 

In a note on “Gigmanity” (4 §. iii. 559), I 
quoted from the John Bull of Jan. 18, 1824, a 
statement the effect of which is to assign the 
authorship of The Percy Anecdotes to Miss Benger, 
and not to Messrs. Robertson and Byerley (4" 8S. 
ii. 605). Can further evidence be adduced to 
connect Miss Benger with the authorship (sole or 
in part) of that well-known series? and, who was 
this Miss Benger?* I conclude that she is the 
same person who is mentioned in the following 
passage from “My Acquaintance with the late 
Edmund Kean, by T. C. Grattan, Esq.,” pub- 
lished in The New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1833 
(xxxix. 13):— 

‘I dined several times at his house. [In London, 1817. | 
I there met, as usual, extremely mpany. But 
Miss Plumtree, Miss Spence, a novelist, Miss Benger, a 
woman of higher talents, and Captain Glascock, author 
of The Naval Sketch-book, were the only persons then or 
since connected with literature whom I recollect to have 
seen at these parties. Kean’s associates were certainly 
not hommes de lettres.” 


. 
good « 


ng were two Misses Plumptre, sisters of the 
Rev. James Plumptre, B.D., Rector of Great 
Gransden, Huntingdonshire, and daughters of Dr. 
Plumptre, President of Queen’s, Cambridge; and 
the list of works published by the two sisters and 
their brother is very lengthy. Miss Spence was 
author of Helen Sinclair, The Nobility of the Heart, 
and other novels, that obtained a certain amount 
of popularity in the early part of the century. 
Of Miss Benger I find the following notice, in 
A Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors of 
Great Britain and Ireland, published by Colburn, 
1816: — 

“ Bencrer, Miss Evizaspetn Ocitvy.—The Female 
Geniad, a poem (written at the age of thirteen), 4to, 1791. 
The Abolition of the Slave Trade, a poem (printed with 
Montgomery’s and Grahame’s pieces on the same subject 
by Bowyer), ito, 1809. The Heart and the Fancy, a 
tale, 2 vols. 12mo, 1813. Klopstock’s — rs, from the 
German, forming a sequel to his Life, by Miss Smith, 
2 vols. 1813 

Was Pa one, if not both, of “ the Brothers Percy 
of Mont Benger”’? or did she assist Messrs. Byerley 
and Robertson in the compilation of the Anecdotes? 
I may add, that the Catalogue of the London 
Library (8rd edition, p. 579) also ascribes the 
authorship of The Percy Anecdotes to “ Thos. 
Byerley and J. C. Robertson”—the date of pub- 
lication being 1820-23, and Miss Benger’s name 
does not appear in that voluminous catalogue. 
From another source I find that Miss Benger died 
in 1827, and that she was also the authoress of 
memoirs of Mrs. E. Hamilton, Anna Boleyn, and 
the Queen of Bohemia. CuTHsert BEDE. 

[* Elizabeth Ogilvy Benger died on Jan, 9, 1827, There 
is an exce llent notice of her literary caree r in the Gentle- 
man’s Mag. for March, 1827, p. 278 — Ep, 
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Boox Inscription.—The following lines occur 
in MS. on the first leaf of a volume in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, of which the title 
is Sermones parati de tempore et de sanctis. 
no date or place or printer’s name, but was 
printed before 1500 (Hain, Repertorium Biblio- 
graphicum, No. 12,404). The writing is quite as 
early as the volume itself : — 

“ y® y* art a lett’ ma & lyst loke on a boke 

y* y! fyngers be not fowll loke - loke * loke- 

be lyke a clerke i clennes & coterfet no coke 

y* slutterd is & sluttych wt smother & wt smoke 

And y*'for wach pine hande at eu'y tyme al dayei y* 

woke 

Wen pay be fowle & make pi clen wyt y* wat’ of y* 

broke 

Turn fayr yi boke & ren no lefe ne no leyf loke y* croke 

yf y* do bus pa may y* wele bodlych vnbokyle a boke.” 

Wiriram Apis Wrieut. 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


Tue PHoToGRAPHER’s ADAGE.— 
“ When the wind blows from the north, 

Take not the wretched sitter forth ; 
When the wind blows from the east, 
Take twice ten seconds at the least ; 
When the wind blows from the west, 
In twice ten seconds "tis impressed ; 
But when the wind blows from the south, 
In ten you have eyes, nose, and mouth,” 


_e 
Joun Westey.—I do not know whether the 


accompanying letter has ever been printed. If | 


you think it likely to interest your readers, it is 
quite at your service. W. H. Briss. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, July 12, 1869. 

Rawlinson Letters, Vol. xxix., No. 102, Bodleian Library. 
“C.C.C., Sept 24, 1744. 
* Sir, 

“ Your last requires little more besides the acknow- 
ledging the favour of it. D* Richard Pococke you men- 
tion was admitted Clerk of our College on the 34 of 
february, 1721, and took his degrees in Law, as you 
observe. The affair of Wesly I have had buat little con- 


It has | 





was translating Boccaccio'’s Navi Bellatrici. Is it 
not probable that his copy was mis-written, or by 
him mis-read “ ballatrici ” ? WF, 


Brrps’ Eags uNtucky To KEEP.—A native of 
Kent lately gave me a collection of the eggs of 
British wild birds, but with a strict injunction not 
to retain the possession of them, as the keeping of 
| them would be very unlucky. Is this supersti- 
tion general ? Epwarp J. Woop, 


| Sie Jonn Herscnet at THe Care.—lI read in 
| a late number of The Atheneum that “ few echoes 

of what Sir John Herschel did at the Cape have 
| reached England.” I have always understood 

that, during the four years Sir John Herschel 

spent at the Cape of Good Hope (1854-8), he 
| examined the whole southern celestial hemi- 
sphere; and on his return to England, the results 
of this expedition were published in a large quarto 
| volume, at the expense of the then Duke of 

Northumberland: for which work the Astrono- 
| mical Society voted the author a fitting testi- 
| monial. Now, to term this big book “ few echoes,” 

is more depreciatory than the lady’s remark that, 
| during Herschel’s stay at the Cape, he had com- 
| pletely “ rummaged the heavens.” 
Frat Justrri. 


NotIck oF THE Discovery or A Cornisu Mys- 
| TERY Ptay.—I make the following extract from 
The Atheneum of July 3, hoping that some par- 
| ticulars respecting the title and contents of this 
| old Cornish mystery will be thereby elicited :— 
| “Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, in cataloguing, with the as- 

sistance of the Rev. Robert Williams, author of A Cornish 
Dictionary, &c. the collection of Hengwrt and Peniarth 
MSS., has discovered a Cornish ‘ mystery’ which is be- 
lieved to be unique.” Only three of these mysteries were 
heretofore known ; this is a fourth.” 
E. H. W. D. 


Greenwich, 


cern in, besides the mortification of hearing him preach | 


for about an hour or more: For when I sent the Beadle 
for his Notes, which he deliver’d to me sealed up, he told 
me it was well he went so soon for ’em, for he found him 
preparing to go out of town. I was at Queen’s College 
when the notes were brought to me, before 12 o'clock, 
where I was engaged as one of M* Michell’s Trustees for 
his Benefaction there in auditing the year’s Account, as 
he by his Will has appointed to be on every Bartholomew 
day. Being thus disappointed of summoning Mt Wesly 
before proper persons, I thought it adviseable to keep his 
notes in my own Custody till the Vice-Cht came home, 
who was expected in a little time: and to whom I de- 
liver’d ‘em as I received ’em, only not under seal. I 
suppose it will not be long ere the Vice-Ch* does some- 
thing in that affair, tho’ it is now a busy time with him, 
just at the removal of the office from himself to the 
Rector of Lincoln, where Wesly is still Fellow. I am, 
Sir, your very humble servaat, 
Jo. MATHER.” 


Cuavcer’s “ Scurpres Hopresteres.”— When 
Chaucer wrote his “Schippes Hoppesteres” he 


Queries. 
DESCENDANTS OF LIEUTENANT WADE AND 
ENSIGN MAYLEM. 


Je crois étre agr‘able 4 vos lecteurs, en leur 
faisant part d’un trait d’humanité bien naturel 
aux grandes Ames, mais encore assez rare de nos 
jours, de la part d’un aieul d’un de mes compa- 
triotes, habitant comme moi la ville de Tours. 

Jean-Francois de Martel, actuellement inspec- 
teur des domaines 4 Tours, serait heureux de 
savoir s’il existe en Angleterre des descendants 
des deux officiers dont il est question dans ce 
récit. 

Votre estimable feuille, en publiant cette lettre 
dont je n’ai voulu rien changer quant au fond mi 
& la forme, et qui est une piéce authentique, fera 
un grand plaisir aux decsenlente de Jean-Baptiste- 
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} 
Grégoire Martel le bienfaiteur, et je n’en doute 


pas aux officiers Simon Wade et John Maylem 


qui ont regu le bienfait. 
D'ORANGE, 
Le Conservateur de la Bibliothéque de 
Tours. 

Tours, ce 22 juillet 1869. 

«To all Land and Sea Officers, Civil and Military, and 
all People of the English Nation, Greeting. 

“Jt is with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction we 
write this memorial, which, from the deep sense we have 
of the obligations we lay under to Monsieur Martel, 
induces us in point of gratitude to pay our sincere acknow- 
ledgements for the many favours received from him and 
family ; the occasion of which, in as few words as possible, 
we shall relate : — 

“ Doubtless, Gentlemen, you have had inteiligence of 

the transactions upon the surrender of Fort William Henry 
on Lake Huron. We were two of those whose fate it 
was to fall into the hands of the savages, contrary to the 
articles of capitulation, wherein we were to march off 
with all the honours of war, under an escort of a large 
body of French regulars, to Fort Edward; but they being 
under no command, we were hurried off by them and 
brought prisoners to Montreal, and kept by them without 
the city upon the green for the space of two or three 
davs. During which time Monsieur Martel, with inde- 
fatigable labour, applied himself very closely to procure 
our redemption, sticking at no pains where he had any 
glimpse or prospect of procuring our releasement; and 
even interested himself so far in the affair as often to 
endanger himself, with no other view, as we have since 
found, than purely to regain us our liberty; which we 
had no sooner accomplished, but his lady in a sedan (sic) 
he conducted us to his house, where we were in the best 
manner clothed and entertained to the extent of every- 
thing the place could afford, until he procured us a room, 
and provided for us in a very decent and genteel manner, 
giving us daily instances of his favours, limited not to us 
only but extended to all the other officers that were before 
and afterwards taken in the same manner as ourselves, 
Nor did his generosity rest until even the meanest soldier 
had sensibly felt the liberal dealings of his hands. 

“ From all which, with a variety of other instances of 
his kindness we could mention, would earnestly recom- 
mend it to you gentlemen, if it ever should be his or any 
of his family’s fate through chance or the fortune of war, 
to be in our condition, you would treat him in such a 
manner as might give them occasion to speak in the 
same language of us as we do with pleasure now of them. 

“ We are sure no true Englishman, who by nature are 
heroic and generous, would misuse a prisoner because he 
was so unlucky as to fall into his hands, and certainly a 
gentleman by nature—a foe to our country— whose gene- 
rosity has laid us under such infinite obligations to him, 
can never meet with too much civility and respect. 

“ But not to enlarge, as what we have said is hearty 
and sincere, conclude, A 

“ Gentlemen, 
“ Y° most Obedient 
* Servants, 
“ Simon Wane, Lieutenant. 
Joun Mayiem, Ensign. 
“ Monsieur Martel, 
Montreal, August 25, 1757. 
“ THomas SHAW, 

Cap" in the 

New Jersey Regiment.” 


ARvVAL-BREAD: ARVAL-SuPPER: A FUNERAL 
Feast 1x Yoxsurre.—Is there any connection 
between this latter and the Arvals, an order of 
fossores which existed at Rome in early times ? 
Concerning these latter several facts have come 
out in De Rossi’s Bulletini, and any circumstances 
which might connect these latter with the York- 
shire Arval would be very interesting. 

Ar. PEARSON. 

Atcvin’s Brs.e.— 

“ Aleuin wrote out with his own hand a transcript of 
the Bible, which he presented to the Emperor, and which 
was formerly in the possession of M. Passevant, but is 
now preserved in the British Museum.”—J. Mozley 
Stark's Catalogue, July, 1869. 

I have been informed that this tradition is 
wholly groundless, and hope that in the pages of 
so widely circulated a periodical as “ N. & Q.” a 
correct statement may be furnished of the facts 
connected with the celebrated manuscript referred 
to, showing where, if it really exists, it is now 
deposited; whether in Rome, or in Paris, or 
elsewhere. BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QuveERIES.—1. There is a 
curious old work in the library of the British 
Museum, describing the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Constance, which was printed at Augsburg 
in 1483. It is a small folio, black-letter, and is 
adorned with a great many quaint coloured wood- 
cuts and coats of arms. Is this volume unique? 
I have never met with it in sale catalogues, and 
do not find it mentioned in Dibdin’s Decameron. 

2. How many copies of the latter work were 
printed? Have there ever been any imperfect 
copies, or odd volumes, in the market ? 

F. M. 8. 


BLAND-DYKE, OR BLAN-DYKE, A TERM FOR A 
Day or Recreation at StonyHvuRsT COLLEGE, 
LANCASHIRE.—This curious expression I have 
often heard made use of by the students of this 
well-known institution to denote their day of 
recreation, Thursday, once a month. The word 
itself suggests a Flemish or Dutch origin. As 
the present possessors of Stonyhurst arrived in 
this country in 1794 from Liege, Belgium, being 
driven out of their possessions by the French 
Revolution, could it be possible, Mr. Editor, 
that this term was bannated also from Flanders ? 
Perhaps some of your numerous contributors may 
be able to inform me whether the name of Bland- 
dyke is the Flemish for a day of recreation or not ? 

GrorGE MonTGOMERY. 

Kensington, 


Cuemityrr.—In a review of Professor Ste- 
phens’ work on Northern Antiquities, in The 
Atheneum of July 17, the illustrations of the 
book are said to be executed by this process, 
which appears to be unknown, or at least unused, 
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in England. Where can I find a description of 


it ? M. 8S. 


CasTLEs In THE Arr (4 S. iv. 13.)—Why do | 


our neighbours, the French, term these unsub- 
stantial creations of the fancy “des chateaux en 
Espagne” ? of 


Ercrizia’s “ ARAvcANA.”—lI believe the Arau- 
cana of Ercilla was translated into English the 
beginning of the last century. I should be glad 
to know by whom. Also, the author of a Tour 
in South America about thirty or forty years ago, 


which had frequent reference to the poem of | 
Is there any 


Ercilla, which it much illustrated. 
work in which there is a detailed comparison of 
the three contemporary epics of Tasso, Camoens, 
and Ercilla,—I mean more than may be found in 
such works as Hallam and Ticknor? W. M. M. 

Hatr-a-Dozen Hustortcan Qvuerres. — 1. 
What is the present condition of the Abbey of 
Fescamp, Normandy ? 
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2. Montfaucon has engraved, in his Monumens | 


de la Monarchie francaise, the tomb of King 


Philippe of France from St. Benoit-sur-Loire, on | 


which appear statues of Robert Courthose, Wil- 
liam Rufus, &c. (Monumens, i. plate lv.) Are 
the tomb and statues still in existence ? 

3. What was the worth of a pound Angevin ? 

4, Is there any list of the Abbesses of Fonté- 
vraud, especially with dates attached? [I asked 
this once before, some time since, but obtained 
no answer. | 


5. Edward I. consented by treaty to deliver to | 


Philippe IV. of France the following places in his 
French dominions: Thalamond, Turon, Punirol, 
Penne, and Montflaukin. (Federa, 1. ii. 794.) 
What are the modern names ? Were two of them 
identical with Pignerol and Montfaucon ? 

6. “Henry [I1.} himself is said at these mo- 
ments NS anger] to have become like a wild 
beast ; his eyes, naturally dove-like and quiet, 
seemed to flash lightning; his hands struck and 
tore at whatever came in their way.” I find this 
quoted in a magazine from “one of the most 
learned and gifted, as well as one of the most 
elegant writers of the present day ”’—information 
whereby I am informed of nothing. 
kindly give me a common-sense reference to 
chapter and page, as well as author ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Hoeartn’s “Lapy’s Last Staxe.”—Does any 
engraving exist of Hogarth’s picture of “ The 
Lady’s last Stake” in Lord Charlemont’s gallery, 


| prototype— Baal = Jupiter = Sun ? 


Can any one | 


of a size suitable for binding with the folio edi- | 


H. H. 


tion of his works ? 
Portsmouth. 


Merricat Prornecy.—Is this prediction, which | 
has been going round the newspapers, genuine or 


spurious ? — 
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6 . That the Primate is a Scotchman has 


| come to be talked and written about, in connection with 


a curious ancient prophecy. 

“In an epilogue delivered at the Globe Theatre jz 
1601, by Richard Burbage, there occurred the following 
sentences : — 

‘A Scot our King! The limping State 
That day must need a crutch. 
What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our Church. 
* When such shall be, why then you'll see, 
That day it will be found, 
The Saxons down through London town 
Shall burrow under ground,’ 
Dr. Tait is Archbishop of Canterbury, and we travel 
about London under ground.” 
ANGLICANUS, 


Miss Monk, Wire oF Witi1AM D’Oytey.—Ca 


} any of your readers favour me with information 


about the family of the Miss Monk who married, 
about the year 1740, William D’Oyley, son of Sir 
John D’Oyley, Bart., of Chislehampton, Oxford- 
shire? Was she an only child, and what wer 
the arms of her family ? J. D. E. 

Paris, 

Arms oF ARcHBISHOP PARKER oF TvuAM.— 
What were the family arms of John Parker (son 
of Rey. John Parker, Prebendary of Maynooth), 
Archbishop of Tuam 1667-78, and of Dublin 1678 
till his death, Dec. 28, 1681? He was buried in 
Christ Church, Dublin. C.8.K 


Prri.—Is Peli, the Hawaiian goddess, who is 
believed to preside over, dwell in, and issue from 
Kiranea, the largest and most extreordinary vol- 
canic crater on the face of the globe (see the 
Saturday Magazine, September 15, 1832), visiting 
the children of men with thunder and lightning, 
earthquakes, and streams of liquid fire —con- 
sidered to be, both philologically, sacrificially, and 
otherwise, a feminine development of a masculine 
J. BEALE. 


Petxico’s “ Francesca DA Rrurt.”—Has this 
celebrated tragedy ever been translated into Eng- 
lish? If so, by whom, when, where was it pub- 
lished ? L. M. 

Pritory at East Loor, Cornwart.—Murray, 
in his Handbook to Devon and Cornwall, edit. 1865, 
p. 263, says that, “ near the ‘church end’ at East 
Looe there yet remains the pillory, one of the very 
few in England.” Is this information correct at 
the present time, or has this ancient instrument 
of punishment been removed ? The pillory at Looe 
was claimed by Henry de Bodrigan, lord of the 
manor in the reign of EdwardI. E. H. W. D. 

Greenwich. 

Ene@RAvED Portrait.—Who is the original of 
a portrait engraved in oval by J. Payne; in an 
oval border the words “ Patiens qui Prudens,” 
surmounted by the date “Anno 1629” ? 

Witrram Bates. 
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Printing QuERY. —I remember coming across 
a book, in the library of an eminent printer now 
dead, which puzzled me very much. It was a 
small volume of about sixty pages, very small 


4to, or square 12mo, printed entirely, from title- | 


age to colophon, in what seemed to me Court 
and. Has there ever been any book printed in 
this character in England? I should say that it 
is twenty years since I saw the book, ‘and my 
recollection of it is somewhat hazy. F. M.S. 
QvOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ Sounds which address the ear are lost, and die 
In one short hour; while that which strikes the eye, 
Lives long upon the mind: the faithful sight 
"Graves on the mem’ry with a beam of light.” * 
J. MANUEL. 
“ So when heaven’s lamp, that rules the genial day, 
Behind the sable moon pursues his way : . 
Affrighted mortals, when the eclipse is o’er, 
Believe him more illustrious than before.” 
T. R. 
TREFOILS IN ARMS, AND Mount ror CrEsTt.— 
Is it according to any rule or tradition in heraldry, 
or by mere accident, that, in the three instances 
given below, trefoils, borne in coat armour, appear 
in connection with a mount or hill in the crest ?— 
Roe of Brundish, Suffolk: Three trefoils and 
as many quatrefoils; crest, on a mount vert a 
roebuck statant. 
Symonds of Taunton (granted 1587): Three 
trefoils; crest, on a mount vert an ermine. 
Uphill of London: Four trefoils; crest, on a 
mount charged with trefoils a bird volant. 
Kentish Town. W. Movuntrorp. 


Utpniias.—I suppose the second syllable in 
Ulphilas (the author of the Gothic Version) is 
short; but I wish for some authority for its quan- 
tity, or some analogous word which might suggest 
it. The first syllable of the name is evidently 
Ulf, Wolf, Guelph. B. L. W. 


term. 


or, as it is written in the six-inch Ordnance Maps 
(Sheet 30), Wandels; in sheet 42, it is Wandhil ; 
and in sheet 8, Wand Hills—which are evidently 
corruptions of the same name. There is also a 
Windel (1541), otherwise written Wyndell or 
Wendell, at Guisborough, and spelt Windle, and 
Wind-hills-on-Aplan of the Guisborough estate, 
about one hundred years old. This last, I think, 
is probably another corruption of Wandale. Be- 
sides, there are other instances of the same name 
in the district (Cleveland), the exact local posi- 
tion of which I have not yet precisely ascertained. 
I am anxious to obtain an explanation of the 
I find nothing clearly to the purpose in 
Ducange; and my own surmise that the Wandale, 


| or Vandela, was an enclosed pasture, but common 
to the dependants of the lordship in which it lay, 





VANDELA OR WANDAILES, MEANING or.—In a | 
grant by William de Percy of Dunsley, in sup- | 


port of the Hermitage at Mulgrave, supposed to 
have been made about 1150, the following passage 
occurs : — 

“ Scilicet, totam terram meam de Midthet, a balco qui 
est inter vandelas demenii mei; et vandelas hominum 
meorum.” 

Again, William, son of Line of Levingthorpe, 
granted to the church of St. Peter and St. Hylda 
of Wyteby, and to the monks there— 

“one rod and a half of land in Wandailes upon the river 
Tayse, on the east side of Midlesburc.” —Charlton’s 
Whitby, p. 188; Burton, Mon. Ebor., p. 83. 

In this parish we have a series of contiguous 
enclosures, containing together forty or forty-five 
acres, all designated by the common name Wandales; 

(* This seems to be a translation from Horace: sce 


De Arte Poeticé, 180.) 


remains quite unsubstantiated by any tangible 


| proof, while the balco in the quotation above 


makes against it. I should be much obliged if 
any reader of “N. & Q.” could throw light on 
the subject. J.C, ATKINSON. 
Danby in Cleveland. 
VAUGHANS OF BREDWARDINE AND PEDWAR- 
pink, Co. Hererorp.—Possibly this may catch 
the eye of some diligent genealogist who has had 


| better success than myself in reconciling the dis- 
| crepancies and unravelling the intricacies in the 


Vaughan pedigrees. There is certainly great con- 
fusion in all the accounts which I have been able 
to see, and I am almost tempted to believe that 
the great “ Sir Roger Vaughan of Bredwardine 9 
(the preserver of Henry V.’s life) had no connec- 
tion with that place, and that his family did not 
settle there till the end of the sixteenth century. 
C.J. BR. 


Queries with Answers. 


“T, EMPIRE c’EST LA Parx.”—What was the 
occasion of the above immortal utterance by Na- 
poleon? Wasit a quotation or original? It has 
aan repeated so often that’ it is pretty sure to 
live; and one of “ N. & Q.’s” most useful services 
to posterity will be its information as to the 
origin of proverbs. R. C. L. 

[This magniloquent (and original) declaration was 
made at Toulouse, in the autumn of 1852, when its author 


| was manipulating the pulse of the public in the vine- 


yards of Southern France preparatory to re-establishing 


the imperial régime. At the close of a splendid banquet 


| given to him by the Chamber of Commerce in the Bourse 


of the above-mentioned city, and being emboldened by 
the mad enthusiasm of the company present, the Prince- 
President suddenly cast off all reserve, and unequivocally 
announced the impending change. “There is one objec- 
tion,” he urged in vindication of his purpose, “ 
I must reply. Certain minds seem to entertain a dread of 
war ; certain persons say, the Empire is only war. But 
[ say, THE Empire 1s Peace, for France desires it, and 


to which 
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when France is satisfied the world is tranquil.” A few 


days previously, when presiding at the inauguration of 


an equestrian statue of his uncle, Napoleon I., he gave 
vent to a similar sentiment to the sympathetic Lyonnese; 
but his language on that occasion was not characterised 
by the like arrogance or by the like terseness. As the 
two memorable addresses in question have not unfre- 
quently been confounded on this side of the Channel, we 
will append the corresponding passage in the earlier one. 
“Faithful servants of the nation!” he exclaimed, “I 
never shall have but one object, and that is to reconsti- 
tute in this great country, convulsed by so many com- 
motions and Utopian schemes, a peace based upon concili- 
ation for men, inflexibility of principles of authority, love 
for the labouring classes, and national dignity.” ]} 


PARLIAMENT.—In Manningham's Diary (Cam- 
den Soc. p. 48), “ Mr. Carle, my chamber-fellow, 
was called alone by Parliament to the bar.” What 
is meant by parliament in this sentence ? 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


The expression is used in this place in its aboriginal 


or colloquial sense, and refers to the particular society of 


which Mr. Carle was a member, and by whom, in due 
course, he was “called” or permitted to practise as an 
* utter-barrister,” which was one degree below that of a 
“reader.” It was customary at the period in question to 
call four “ apprentices of the law” only in every year. 
Mr. Carle’s call appears to have been an exception to the 
rule. 
immediate interference of the Privy Council in all matters 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The term “ Parliament” may refer also to the 


pertaining to the establishment and regulation of the | 


several Inns of Court. Prior to 1576, when this pre- 
scriptive right was exercised for the last time, and pre- 
cedent established for the future, an order of Council, 
subscribed by the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
other lords, and made in the Easter Term of that year, 
directs that * none be called to the utter-bar but by the 
ordinary Council of the House (i.e. the Inn) in their 
general ordinary councils in term time; and also none 
shall be utter-barristers without having performed a 
certain number of mootings (i. ¢. arguing fictitious cases) ; 
also, that none shall be permitted to plead in any of the 
courts at Westminster, or to sign pleadings, unless he be a 
reader, bencher, or five years’ utter-barrister, and con- 
tinuing that time in exercises of learning; also, that none 
shall plead before justices of assize unless allowed by the 
justices of assize.” (See Dugdale’s Origines Judiciales.) 
Since the Commonwealth, the authority to call persons 


to the degree of barrister-at-law has been tacitly relin- | 


quished to the benchers of the different societies, and is 
now considered to be delegated to them from the judges 
of the superior courts. ] 


Luncu.— 
* A lady eminent for the elegance of her taste, and of 
whom one of the best judges, the celebrated Miss Edge- 
worth, observed to me, that she spoke the purest and the 
most idiomatic English she had ever heard, threw out an 
observation which might be extended to a great deal of 
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our present fashionable vocabulary. She is now old 
enough, she said, to have lived to hear the vulgarisms of 
her youth adopted in drawing-room circles. To lunch, 
now so familiar from the fairest lips, was in her youth 
only known in the servants’ hall.”—Disraeli's Curiosities 
of Literature, tit. “ Neology.” 
W hat is the origin of the word lunch? 
J. Wiixrns, B.C.L. 


[ This word is of doubtful etymology. Lexicographers, 
following their several fancies, have derived it from lonja 
(Span.), a long pie e, a slice; from duns, kluns (Swed.), 
a mass or lump; from Jouncga, longein (Armor.), to 
low greedily ; and from /lwne (Welsh), 
Obviously all these terms have sprung from a common 
and neither of them, therefore, can 


swal- 
a gulp, a swallow. 


but unknown source ; 
be said to be absolutely satisfactory : 
opinion that the word is corrupted from the Old English 


hence some are of 


noon-shun, the refreshment taken at noon when labourers 
desist from work to shun the heat ; and the above extract 
from the Curiosities of Literature is so far confirmatory 
of its vulgar origin. The earliest usage of it, as quoted 
by Todd, oceurs in The Cautelles of the Masse, 1584: 
“ Witness their double chynnes and fat lunchions of flesh 
A modern wit having observed of the 
on breakfast and an 


on their bodies.” 
meal itself, that it is a reflection 
insult to dinner, it is just possible it may fall again into 
desuetude, in polite circles at least, and its mention be 


once more restricted to the * servants’ hall.” } 


Tue Rev. Dr. Fettowes.—Can you inform me 
whether Robert Fellowes, LL.D., the author of 
The Religion of the Universe, be living or dead, 
and at the same time refer me to any published 
account of the doctor’s life? He officiated as 
secretary to Queen Caroline, and a second edition 
of his work appeared in 1836, W. S.C. 

[The Rev. Robert Fellowes died on Feb, 6, 1847, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. He was a native of 
Norfolk, and having been educated at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, where he took his M.A. degree in 1801, he was 
ordained in 1795. He however ultimately relinquished 
the doctrines of the Church of England, and adopted 
those contained in The Religion of the 
lished in 1836. He was an intimate friend of Dr. Parr, 
who introduced him to Queen Caroline, of whose cause he 
He was also the friend of 


Universe, pub- 


was & most ardent champion. 
Baron Maseres, who bequeathed to him a very large for- 
tune. He took an active part in the formation of the 
London University, and in gratitude, it is said, to Dr. 
Elliotson, founded two 
lowes’ medals—as prizes for proficiency in clinical science. 


annual gold medals —the Fel- 


| A long list of the various works published by Dr. Fel- 





lowes, who was for six years editor of the Critical Review, 
will be found in the long obituary of the doctor in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1847, pp. 440-1. ] 


SHAKESPEARE.— Where is the best commentary 
to be found on — 


“She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief” ? 
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Has the simile been explained, or the allusion to 
the monument identified ? CLARRY. 
‘Our correspondent, to whom we owe an apology for 
along accidental delay in inserting this query, will find 
four page 3 of very elaborate criticisms upon this figure 
by Warburton, Malone, an 
Shake speare (1821), xi. 505 et seq. | 


d Boswell, in the Variorum 


Replies. 
JANET LITTLE. 
(4* S. iv. 56.) 

A. J. M. will find a short account of Janet 
Little in the Household Journal, vol. i. ( London, 
James Henderson, 1865). She is there described 
as a tall woman, with dark hair, and somewhat 
coarse masculine features, but with a demeanour 
modest in the extreme. She is also called a pure- 
minded, humble, and good woman. She was 
born in Dumfriesshire of poor parents, and re- 
ceived only a small share of education. In her 
youth she became a servant in the house of Mrs. 
Dunlop of Dunlop, the friend of the = Burns. 

She was afterwards employed at Loudon Castle, 
from which place she wrote the following letter 
to Burns, to see whom she had long and earnestly 
desired : — 


“ Loudon House, 12th July, 1789. 

“ Sir—Though I have not the happiness of being per- 
sonally acquainted with you, yet, amongst the number of 
those who have read and admired your productions, I 
may be permitted to trouble you with this. You must 
know, sir, 1 am somewhat in love with the Muses, though 

cannot boast of any favours they have deigned to con- 
fer on me as yet; my situation in life has been very 
much against me as to that. I have spent some years in 
and about Ecclefechan (where my parents reside) in th 
station of a servant, and am now come to Loudon House, 
at present possessed by Mrs. Hendrie: she is daughter 
of Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, whom I understand you are 
particularly acquainted with, As I had the pleasure 
of perusing your poems, I felt a partiality for the author 
which [ should not have experienced had you been ina 

more dignified station, and wrote a few verses of address 
to you, which I did not then think of ever presenting ; 
but as fortune seems to have favoured me in this, by 
bringing me into a family by whom you are well known 
and much esteemed, and where pe rhaps I may have an 
opportunity of seeing vou, I shall, in hopes of your future 
friendship, take the liberty to transcribe them : 
[ Here followed the verses. ] 

Sir, I hope you will pardon iny boldness in this. My 
nl trembles while I write to you, conscious of my 
unworthiness of what I would most earnestly solicit : 
viz. your favour and frie ndship; yet, hoping you will 
show yourself possessed of as much gen rosity and good 
nature as will prevent your ex posit gc what may justly 
be found liable to censure in this measure, I shall take 
the liberty to subscribe myself, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, . 

“ Janet LittTe. 


> 
“P.S. If you would condescend to honour me with a 
few lines from your hand, I would take it as a par- 
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ticular favour; and direct to me at Loudon House, near 
Galston.” 

In writing to Mrs. Dunlop, Burns says with 
reference to the above letter: — 

“ T had some time ago an epistle, part poetic and part 
prosaic, from your poetess Miss J. Little—a very ingenious 
but modest composition. 1 should have written her as 
requested, but for the hurry of this new business. I have 
heard of her and her compositions in this country, and I 
am happy to add, always to the honour of her character. 
The fact is, 1 know not how to write to her, I should 
set down to a sheet of paper that I knew not how to 
stain,” 

Some time after writing the above epistle, 
Janet called at Ellisland to see Burns. Ile was 
not at home; but while she was waiting, he was 
brought in with a broken arm, having fallen from 
his horse. In some verses, written on the occa- 
sion, she says: — 

“ With beating heart I viewed the bard, 

All trembling did him greet, 
With sighs bewailed his fate so hard, 
Whose notes were ever sweet.” 

Her Poctical Works, published in 1792, had a 
long list of subscribers. Her poetry is not of a 
very high order. Her book is described as “ re- 
markable, for a milkmaid.” After publishing her 
poems, she became the “ excellent wife of a com- 
mon labourer.” She died in 1813, and left behind 
her a number of manuscript pieces, which she had 
written during her married life. 

D. MacPHAIL. 

27, Castle Street, Paisley. 

J. M. asks, “ Who was Janet Little, the 
Scotch milkmaid?’ She was the supe rintendent 
of the dairy at Loudon Castle, Ayrshire, and 

J. M. will find a very excellent notice of her 
in The Contemporaries of Burns and more recent 
Ayrshire, with Selections from their 

James M‘Kre. 





Poets of 
Writings. 
Kilmarnock. 


THE STIRLING CASE. 
(4 §S. iii. 575; iv. 38.) 

I have not leisure at present to go into the 
questions connected with all the peerages referred 
to, which I the less regret as I am well aware 
that Dr. Rogers is fully competent to defend 
himself, and shall therefore confine myself to the 
remarks of ANGLo-Scorvs on the Stirling case. 

Ist. Mr. Humphreys never produced a “ regrant 
by Charles I. dated Dec. 7, 1639." The document 
he actually lodged in process purported to be an 
extract from the said grant. This distinction may 
appear a mere verbal one to a person not con- 
versant with Scotch law, but in point of fact it 
is a most important and essential one. In the 
criminal proceedings connected with the case it 
was prominently brought forward by the late 
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Lord Robertson, who was counsel for Mr. Hum- 
phreys. 

“But the paper before us is nota charter, and never 
was stated to be a charter.” (Swinton’s Report of the 
Trial, Edinburgh 1839, p. 274.) “ Lord Stirling, most 
unwisely in my humble opinion, wished not to produce 
that excerpt as directly giving him any particular right, 
but to prove by it that a charter in similar terms had 
once existed. And accordingly it is called an ancient 
and authentic exce rpt or abridged copy of a charter of the 
crown in Javour of William Earl of Stirling.” (1bid.) 
“ But it is not and never was said to be a charter, It is 
only produced as an excerpt of a charter found in Ire 
land.” (P. 275.) “In March, 1838, the Court found 
that it was a precept and not a charter, and that it could 
be received as proof of the tenor of a charter that had been 
lost.” (Ibid.) “I would only here observe, that this is 
not a charter, but bears to be an abstract or abridged copy 
ofa charter. Now, gentlemen, an erroneous but genuine 
copy is a very different thing from a forged prin ipal.’ 
(P. 276.) 

2ndly. I should hesitate for many reasons to 
call the fact of Archbishop Spottiswoode’s name 
appearing as a witness to a deed which bears 
date eleven days after his death a fatal blunder, as 
it is capable of explanation; but ANneLo-Scotus 
takes no notice of the other and more formidable 
half of the objection that the archbishop is de- 
scribed as cancellaritus—an office he had resigned 
months before. 

Lastly, I would ask Aneto-Scotus on what 
authority he asserts that Mr. Riddell was engaged 
for the crown in the Stirling case. I have before 
me as I write the authorised reports of the pro- 
ceedings both in the Court of Session and the 
High Court of Justiciary, and in neither of them 
is his name mentioned. 

It is perfectly true that this is quite consistent 
with his having been privately consulted by the 
law officers of the crown, but it would hardly 
justify the use of the technical term engaged. I 
may, however, add that I was practising at the 
Scotch bar at the time when the cases occurred ; 
that they formed a frequent topic of discussion in 
the outer house; that Professor ( Innes, 
then senior depute advocate, who went to Paris 
to collect information there, often amused us with 
accounts of his proceedings, but I have no recol- 
lection of Mr. Riddell’s name having been ever 
introduced upon any of these occasions. 

I therefore repeat that it falls upon ANGLO- 
Scotus to produce evidence that the blunder to 
which he refers was discovered by Mr. Riddell. 

Grorce Vere IrvING. 


sosmo 


ROBERT BLAIR, AUTHOR OF “THE GRAVE,” 
AND NORRIS OF BEMERTON, ETC. 
(4* S. iv. 28.) 
Your correspondent, Mr. A. B. Grosart, in his 
remarks upon the occurrence of the idea contained 
in Campbell's line— 


“ Like angel visits, few and far between, 
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in Blair’s poem, “ The Grave,” asks if it has been 
pointed out anywhere that John Norris of Bemer- 
ton had given the same simile. To this question 
Iam able to return an affirmative answer, I 
have in my possession, in a pamphlet form— 
“The Poetical Works of Robert Blair, containing The 
Grave and a Poem to the Memory of Mr. Law, to which 
are prefixed Remarks on the Life and Works of the 
Author. Glasgow: Printed by and for R. Chapman, 
1805.” 

In the “ Remarks on ‘ The Grave,’ ” to which no 
signature is affixed, the author praises the poem 
for its boldness and originality of thought, and 
the strength of its language and versitication, 
while he censures its unconnected style, charac- 
terising the poem as “ rather a series of paintings 
than a regular and connected whole.” After ob- 
serving that it had been asserted by some of the 
admirers of “ The Grave,” that Blair’s matter, as 
well as his manner, is quite his own, the author 
yroceeds to indicate various traces of imitation. 
fe points out the source of the idea already 
referred to, quoting the two stanzas of Norris 
given by your correspondent, and also remarks on 
the similarity between the two poets in most of 
the other examples mentioned by Mr. Grosart. 
Two additional instances are the following :— 

“ Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweet’ner of life and solder of society.”— Blair 
“ Musick, thou generous ferment of the soul, 
Thou universal cement of the whole.”— Norris. 
“. . . Here, too, the petty tyrant, 
Whose scant domains geographer ne'er notic’d.” 
Blair. 
“ While you a spot of earth possess with care, 
Below the notice of the geographer.” — Norris. 

As the unknown author of these “ Remarks” 
claims the credit of discovering instances of imi- 
tation in “The Grave” which had hitherto 
escaped notice, and as copies of the little work 
containing them may be scarce, I may be allowed 
space for a few of the most noticeable. To show 
Blair's acquaintance with the classics, the author 
quotes lines from the sixth book of Virgil, which 
have evidently suggested some of the most re- 
markable passages in ‘The Grave,” and a large 
portion of the poem is asserted to bear a_close 
resemblance to some of the dialogues of Lucian: 

“ The line near the beginning — 

“¢ Who swam to sov’reign rule thro’ seas of blood,’ 
is from Pope :— 

« ¢ For thee whole nations drown’d with flames and blood, 
And swam to empire thro’ the purple flood.’ 

“ So the appropriate simile :— 

«¢ « Sullen, like lamps in sepulchres, your shine 

Enlightens but vourselves,’ 
is borrowed from the same poet :— 

“** Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchre.’ 
Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady 
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“It is likewise probable that the simile — 


“ «By unperceived degrees he wears away, 
Yet like the sun seems larger at the setting,’ 


instead of being taken from Quarles, is from a passage in 
one of Pope’s letters to Wycherley, where in allusion to 
Dryden he says :—‘ For his fire, like that of the sun, - 
shined clearest towards his setting.’ The lines in the tached to each horse’s head. 








picture of the miser — 
“* The fool throws up his interest in both worlds, 
First starv'd in this, then damn’d in that to come,’ 
are undoubtedly imitated from Oldham :— 
“* Were you the son of some rich usurer 
That starv’d and damn’d himself to n nake 





To a Friend leaving the bs niversity. 


Near the end of the poem a simile occurs which appear 


' 
to be taken from the *‘ Immortality of the Soul,’ an alm 
unintelligible poem, written by the 
Henry More of Cambridge :— 








& 77 Fools tha it we are! 
We wis nto be where sweets unwithering bloom ; 
But straight our wish revoke, and will not 
; vel een, upon a summer's ev’n, 
Fast the riv’let’s brink, a youngster play ; 


How wishfully he looks to stem the tide! 
This moment resolute, next unresoly’d, 
At last he dips his foot.’ 


“ The passage in More is in the argument to the secor 
anto of the first book :— 
Now I'll address me to my mighty task, 
So mighty task that makes my heart to shrink ; 
While I compute the labour it will ask, 
And on my own frail weaknesse I gin think, 
Like tender lad that on the river’s brink, 
That fain would wash him, while the evening keen 
With sharper air doth make his pores to wink, 
Shakes all his body, nips his naked skin, 


At first makes some delay, but after skippeth in 


It may not be unimportant to add here, that 
though it is stated by our author that the two 
poems mentioned in the title I have quoted, with 
- translation of a Latin ode by Florence Wilson, 
ontain the list of Blair's works, such is not the 
case. The poet was also the author of several of 
the most beautiful posnphenn: s of Scripture pas- 
sages which are authorised by the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland to be sung in 
the churches, W. B. Coox. 
Kelso, Roxburghshire, 


if 
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VELOCIPEDES. 
(4** 8. iii. 498; iv. 57.) 
he toy referred to in the lines quoted by 
SANDALIUM — 


“Sometimes, ‘tis true, I am a toy, 
Contrived to please some active boy.” &c 


was no velocipede, but simply a a stick, su 
by a carved resemblance of the head of the animal 
whose name appears in the answer to the enigma, 
and intended to be bestridden as a roadster by the 
horsey juveniles of a century ago. Hone, in his 
Tabl Book (vol. i. p. 686), gives, as an illustra- 
tion of the “Old London Crie 





rmounted 








s,’ an engraving of 
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celebrated Platonist, 





an itinerant seller of these “ hobby-horses,’ 
blowing his trumpet, and shouting “ Troop, every 
one!” to attract his youthful customers. He 
carries his goods in a partitioned frame on his 
shoulder, and we perceive that a small flag is at- 
The crier and his 
ware have long been wholly extinct; and Hone, 
pathetically lamenting that, in his degenerate 
days, they were content to give a lad the first 
stick at hand to thrust between his legs as a 
Bucephalus, —“ the shadow of a shade,” — sug- 
gested that the manufacture might profitably be 
revived for the benefit of the rising generation. 
The enigma concludes with the lines :— 
* But thus to boast avails me not, 
* For O, for O, I am forgot.’” 


For an explanation of this last line we must 
refer to the Morris-dances of ancient days, in 
which the “ Nobby-horse” was an important per- 
sonage, the line in question forming one of the 
sayings of the mummers who simulated this cha- 
racter; thus we read :— 

“But looke you who here comes: John Hunt the 
Hobby-horse, wanting but three of a hundred; ‘twere 
time for him to forget himselfe, and sing but O, nothing 
but O, the Hobbie-horse is forgotten: the Maide Mar- 
rian following him, offers to lend him seuen yeares more, 
but if he would take vp ten in the hundred, his company 
ire able to lend them.”—Old Meg of Herefordshire for a 
Mayd Marian, and Hereford Towne for a Morris Dance, 


&ec. London, 1609, p. 7. 





Coming down to more modern times, we find 
the following definition :— 

“Horsy-Horse. A man’s favourite amusement, or 
study, is called his hobby-horse: it also means a par- 
ticular kind of small Irish horse; and also a wooden one, 
such as is a ~ to children.” —Grose’s Classical Dic- 


> 


tionary, &c. by Pierce Egan, 8vo, 1823. 
The first signification given above was illus- 
trated by a favourite ballad of the day, “ Sung 
at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket,” and entitled 
“ Thady’s Description of the Hobbies ” :— 
“ Myself at the Haymarket play-house one night, 
Was told by a person in diamonds all bright, 
There was not a man, whether woman or child, 
Who had not his hobby, for so it was styled. 
And a hobby, dear joy, 
That is a toy, 
\ plaything for every hobble-de-hoy !” 


Then follows a description of the various hob- 
bies of the day, and the song concludes appro- 
priately with the verse :— 

“ The hobby which is of all hobbies the best, 

Is lending a hand to assist the distrest. 
Oh, when with such hobbies the wretched we cheer, 
St. Patrick will write his best thanks for it here. 
And such hobbies, dear joy, 
Never can cloy: 
Oh, may they be then our yearly employ!” 
Accepted Addresses ; or, Premium Poetarum, &c, 
12mo, 1813, p. 171. 

A few years later the word : 

specific meaning. 


ucquired a more 
My portfolio © contains a curious 





and rare etching, of great spirit and merit, by 
J. R. Cruikshank. It measures 16 in. x 11 in., 
was published by G. Humphrey, July 10, 1819, 
and is entitled “ Every Man on his Perch; or, 
Going to Hobby Fair.” Here we have repre- 
sented, on four parallel rows, twenty-four riders 
on velocipedes, the dress of the former indicating 
their professions or trades, and the latter appro- 
priate too, or symbolical of the same, by some 
peculiarity of construction. Thus the sailor sits 
in a boat; the fiddler is astride on a violin; the 
soldier is mounted on a cannon; the tallow- 
chandler bestrides a huge candle; and the apothe- 
cary is bifurcated on one of his own labelled 
phials. There is no appearance of crank and 
treadles, and all are making vigorous use of their 
legs on the ground. Most of the locomotives are 
bicycles—bicfcle, by the way, is the true pronun- 
ciation and in all the forewheel is made to 
gyrate by a handle, and so direct the course. 
Such instruments were called “ Dandy-horses,” 
and the term is thus explained in the Lezxicon 
Balatronicum of Jon Bee (John Badcock), London, 
1823 :— 

“ DaANDyY-Horse.—Velocipede, or instrament for jour- 
neying far and fast: two wheels, one behind the other, 
supporting a bar of wood: the traveller gets across and 
propels himself forward by striking his feet against the 
ground. Hundreds of such might be seen in a day; the 
rage ceased in about three years, and the word is be- 
coming obsolete.”—Page 63. 

Two-wheeled velocipedes were then called, not 
very correctly, “bicipedes”’ ; there was also the 
‘ tricipede,” or three-wheeled vehicle, an adapta- 
tion of which was contrived for traversing shallow 
waters after wild-fowl. This latter was termed 
the “aquatic tripod,” and we are referred for a 
description of its manner of construction to Bad- 
cock’s Philosophical Recreations, vol. ii., a work 
with which I am not acquainted. 

I believe that there was a little book, published 
about this period, entitled The Dandies, and de- 
voted to a description of the extinct animal whose 
name it bears. This is said to contain a coloured 
representation of one of this species, astride on 
one of the fashionable machines. 

Another satirical publication of the Dandiacal 
epoch is entitled — 

“The Age of Intellect; or, Clerical Showfolk, and 
Wonderful Layfolk, &c. Dedicated to the Fair Circas- 
sian. By Francis Moore, Physician, &c.” Small 8vo. 
London, W. Hone, 1819. 

Prefixed to this, a coloured frontispiece, by 
George Cruikshank, exhibits some of the most 
striking signs of the times —a bloated bishop in- 
ducting sight-seers to St. Paul's as a peep-show ; 
a craniologist expatiating on the bumps; philo- 
sophers, by aid of a telescope, discoveriug &n 
Ursa Major surmounting the arctic pole; and a 
steam balloon surmounting the varied scene. The 


| showman, in gilded 
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mitre, receiving payment at 
the doors of Westminster Abbey; and on the 


| other, by a steep acclivity, up which a dandy, 


| another, who, rushing precipitately down the too 
Facilis descensus, is in the act of performing a 


middle is occupied, on the one hand, by a clerical | 


painfully struggling on his bicycle, is met by 


summersault over his runaway vehicle. The fol- 
lowing lines occur in the book itself : — 
“ To her threadneedle fortress consigning the dame, 

Greater novelties now to explore be our aim ; 

Such as patent pedestrian Accelerators,— 

The fleeting Velocipedes,—Perambulators,— 

Or Hobbies,—which so much at present the rage are ; 

That Asses they'll banish from Brighton, I'll wager. 

Let not their names be a theme of contention ; 

Highly they honour this age of invention.”—Page 171. 

The treadles and crank formed a subsequent 
and all-important addition. On a three-wheeled 
vehicle, thus furnished, I remember making a 
juvenile essay a quarter of a century ago, when, 
having come to ignominious grief, [ had to pay 
smartly, both in purse and person, for my unskilful 
temerity :— 

“Nee sic incipies ut scriptor, Cyclicus olim !"”— Hor. 
—or, if the reader would prefer the same kindly 
warning in an English dress, the same is at his 
service from an unpublished “ Horace in London,” 
of which the following distich is unfortunately all 
that I have at present achieved :— 

“ Don't start like the writer, if grief you'd escape, 

On Bicycle seeking your journey to shape!” 

Wanting the mechanical aid these locomotives 
at present possess, they never could become popu- 
lar, or do other than justify the remark of some 
one—was it not Dr. Johnson ?—who, on such an 
instrument being described to him, remarked that, 
as it appeared to him, the rider had to keep it in 
motion as well as himself. Wirtram Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Sir Francis Pemberton (4 S., iii. 424.) — 
The source from which I derived the date of 
this judge’s death was Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, 
p- 447, et seg., where his epitaph in Highgate 
chapel, with the date, June 10, 1697, is recorded at 
length. I delayed answering Tewars’s note until 
I could discover the place in Cambridge to which 
the monument in Highgate chapel, when pulled 
down, was removed. I have now done so, and 
find it is on the wall of Trumpington church, in 
the neighbourhood of which some of the judges 
family have property. It is exactly copied im 
Chauncy, and the date is plainly June 10, not 
January. So that either the entry in the register 
of Highgate chapel, or the lapidary of the monu- 
ment, is wrong. Epwarp Foss. 


Beptam Breears anp Rosemary (4 8. iv 
55.) — I do not know that “the Poor Toms” had 
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: . , . , : 
any other reason for using rosemary sprigs than | a Ralph Westby of Ravenfield, Yorkshire, mar- 


that they might pick them up everywhere as 
easily as the other refuse—the pins, and skewers, 
and nails—enumerated by Edgar. Old plays are 
stuck full of rosemary. 
in houses, in the streets, in graveyards. At feasts 
of all kinds—births, christenings, marriages, fu- 
nerals, or at public entertainments, the rosemary 
is never absent. They strewed their floors with 
it, they garnished their dishes with it, they carried 
it in their hands, they stuck it in their hats, they 
stirred their wine with it, they used it in their 
cookery, and made it into possets. Medicinally it 
was in great use, and sprigs of it held at the nose 
were thought to prevent infection from the plague. 
A special reason for “ Poor Tom’s” rosemary might 
be found in the fact that it was thought to be 
good for the memory, and generally for the brain; 
but I think the commonness of it is quite a suf- 
ficient reason. Every dunghill, as well as every 
garden, would furnish a supply. P 
Joun Appis, M.A. 

Gries Lawrence (4 S. iv. 31.) —R. G. L. 
could obtain information of the family and de- 
scendants of Giles Lawrence of Bengeworth, Wor- 
cester, on application by letter to Mrs. Goodall, 
sen., Evesham, Worcestershire, who is a lineal 
descendant from the said Giles Lawrence. 

Henry Fawcett. 

14, King Street, Covent Garden. 

“To LIE—UNDER A Mistake” (4 S, iy. 56.) 
In the fragmentary translation of El Magico Pro- 
digioso of Calderon by Shelley, he makes Clarin 
say to Moscon :— 

“You lie—under a mistake 
For this is the most civil sort of lie 
That can be given to a man’s face.” 

What the text is, I know not. 

W. J. Bernaarp Smita. 





Temple. 


Kyrne (3S. xi. 176, 243, 389.) —An early 
instance of the use of this word will be found in 
the charter granted by William the Conqueror to 
the then Bishop of London, respecting which there 
is an interesting letter in The Atheneum of July 
17, 1869. Some of your readers may be able to 
help Mr. Hatt “as to the exact meaning of this 
ancient and important document.” J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Worratt (4" §. iii. 482, 562.) —Mr. Sorneran 
does not appear to have understood my query. 
The quarterings occur in the Harl. MS. 1487, the 
date of which is about 1612. The marriage of 
George Westby to Mary Worrall in 1763 could 
not, under any circumstances, have given to the 
latter family a right to quarter the arms of Westby. 

Phe coat or, 3 cinquefoils gules, is, I think, un- 
questionably that of Knottesworth. 

{t may interest your correspondent to know that 


It was used in churches, | 





ried Anne, second daughter of Hugh Worrall, 
Mayor of Doncaster 1544-1548. H. 8. G. 

Betts ror Dissentine Cuvrenes (4 S. iv. 55.) 
In reply to your correspondent 8S. allow me to say 
that, being in Glasgow last Sunday, July 18, I 
observed that bells were chimed before service at 
Trinity (Congregational) Church, West End (Rev. 
Dr. William Pulsford’s). The edifice has been 
erected about five years. It is in the Gothic style 
of architecture, and the bells were rung in a spire 
one hundred and eighty feet high. 

Jostan MILLER. 

Newark. 

SIGNIFICATION OF THE Worp “ PuprLivs ” 
(4™ §S. iv. 74.)—I have no doubt that M. A. is 
right. In the sense of “student” or “ pupil,” 
pupillus would be a barbarism, and would never 
so be used by any but a medieval writer. As 
authority for his view, besides Horace, M. A. has 
Juvenal and Persius. The former says (Sat, x. 
222) :— 

“ Quot Basilus socios, quot circumscripserit Hirrus 

Pupillos,”’ 
The latter (Sat. ii. 12, 13) :— 
“... pupillumve utinam, quem proximus heres 
Impello, expungam,” 

When a good, classical word, alumnus, was 
ready to hand, why should a barbarism have been 
perpetrated ? The sound, I suppose, alone led to 
the selection. But so it is. Certainly, as an Ox- 
ford man, I am bold to say that the Oxford statute 
book contains more canine Latin than any other 
book of its size in being. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

La Satetre (4 §. iii. 598.)—Your corre- 
spondent C. G. will find an account of this appa- 
rition in the 

“Triomphe de la Salette, ou solution des objections les 
plus spécieuses contre La Salette, par J. A. Marmonnier. 
Paris, Librairie Adrien Le Clere et Cie. Imprimeurs de 
N.S. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cas- 
sette 29, pres St Sulpice. 1857.” 

This book contains the “ Discours de la Belle 
Dame dicté par Francoise Mélanie Mathieu (the 
shepherdess) & J. A. Marmonnier, sur le lieu 
méme de l’apparition en présence de trois prétres, 
de cinque laiques et du petit Pierre Maximin 
Giraud (the shepherd) le 5 aoait 1847.” 

Mention is also made of‘two books, “ sur 
l’événement de la Salette,” by “ M. Rousselot, cha- 
noine et professeur de morale au grand séminaire 
a Grenoble,” who, with M. Gerin, curé de la Cathé- 
drale de Grenoble,’ was chosen “pour porter 
ensemble les secrets des bergers de la Salette au 
Souverain Pontife Pie IX & Rome.” 

CHARLES MAson. 

“ Fysn-nore” (4 S, iii. 596; iv. 47.) —The 
suggestion that fysh in this expression means a 
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joint seems to me very plausible. From the Latin 
figere are formed the O. Fr. jiche, fixed, firm ; 
ficher, to attach; fichoir, an attachment—all given 
in Roquefort—and the modern English fish-joint. 
In this sense the phrase is in no way connected 
with fish, but means simply sound in every link, 
joint-hole. 


Arthure, 1. 2098; and again in some 
pesengs of the same poem, which Halliwell merely 
uints at, and to which Mr. Perry gives no refer- 
ence. See also the word peg-fiched in Halliwell. 


Water W. SKEAT. 
Pressts: Park (4 S. iv. 22.)\—There is no 


difficulty about the derivation of the A.-S. parruc, 


better spelt pearroc. The ending -oc is the dimi- 
nutive ending, as in hillock. The root of the 
word is the rare verb parre, to shut in, to 
enclose, which occurs in Zavelok the Dane 


], 2439; which verb, however, is very common in 
the lengthened form sparre or sperre, to shut, 
fasten ; whence the English spar, a wooden bolt 
or beam. The Italian form for bar is sbarra, and 
we easily see the connection between Jar, parre, 
and spar. Hence pearroc or park is a small en- 
closure, surrounded by a barricade. The most 
curious point about the word is that it was used 
in Old English as a verb. We find parrok, to 
enclose, at least twice in Langland’s Piers the 
Plowman—once at p. 312 of Wright’s edition, and 
again at p. 98 of Whitaker’s edition, in the phrase 
“ yparroked in puwes,” rightly explained by Dr. 
Whitaker as meaning “ imparked in church-pews.” 
This last passage, by the way, is said to be the 
earliest wherein the mention of pews occurs. 
Watrter W. SKEAT. 


RuyMe to Ratru (4 §. iv. 87.) —A good 
rhyme to Ralph will be found in the epitaph 
which Jekyll wrote to oblige a lady, the wite of a 
Sir Ralph, upon her monkey named Jem :— 

“ Poor little Jem, 
I am sorry for him ; 
I'd rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph.’ 
E. 

Royat ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF BUFFALOES 
(4® S. iii. 106, 267.)—I am in a position to speak 
upon the above subject, being a member of the 
original order spoken of by Mr. Jewrrr. The 
cutting quoted by Mr. Wesrsrook alludes to an- 
other branch of the order—the Independent—they 
having seceded from us, through declining to re- 
cognise the Grand Primo Lodge as the executive 
head of the order. This was brought about by 


the majority of votes at the election for Grand | 


Primo, about a year back, being against the candi- 
date of a certain clique, and when they found them- 
selves defeated, they declined to recognise the office 


Besides which, the verb jichene, to | 
pierce with arrows or transfix, occurs in Mort | 
other | 


| order, 


| be glad to hear of one. 


for which they had been striving. With regard 
to the “ Mother Lodge of England,” this was for 
a long time at Manchester, but for some time past 
the Manchester Buffs have been very supine, not 


| taking any interest in the order, and scarcely 


answering any communications when addressed to 
them. A large number of members, deploring 
this unsatisfactory state of things, resolved to 
have their executive in London, and they then 
formed the Grand Primo Lodge under the foster- 
ing wing of which I am glad to say a very large 


| proportion of lodges in England are now gathered. 


lhe Grand Surrey Lodge is, I believe, the head 
quarters of the Independent Order, so is conse- 
quently far from being the Mother Lodge of the 
Mr. Jewitt is altogether wrong in his 
surmise that the order is of the class of “ Free- 
and-easy Clubs,” for though “ Conviviality” is one 
of the mottoes of the society, lam glad to say that 
“ Philanthropy ’”’—another motto—takes by far 
the foremost place; and though in past times it 
was far otherwise, improvement and regeneration 


have kept march with the times, and now if only 
| a mite can be given to a necessitous brother, he is 


sure to fare better elsewhere ; and though, as Mr. 


| Jewitt says, the rules of the order are amusing, 


Homer sometimes 
“* Nemo 


he must recollect that even 
nods, and that, as our motto informs us, 
mortalium omnibus horis sapit;” and where the 
end so desirable — philanthropy— is concerned, 
it does not become us to look too closely into the 
means by which such result is obtained, where 
not altogether objectionable. Should any reader 
of “N. & Q.” desire further information about 


| this society, I shall be only too happy to assist 


him as far as in me lies the power. 
W. E. Hartanp OXtey. 


15, Broadway, Queen Square, Westminster. 


CARTULARIES, ETC. OF FAVERSHAM ABBEY AND 
Davineton Priory (4% S. iv. 56, 104.) —I have 
to thank Mr. Bensamtin Ferrey, F.S.A. for his 
reply, and some of your correspondents who have 
courteously given me information privately on 
the subject of my inquiries. I am well acquainted 
with the remaining portions of the conventual 
buildings and the priory church of Davington. The 
refectory, which stood entire until 1781, was then 


| destroyed by an explosion of gunpowder-mills 


situate at that time at the foot of the hill. Ifa 
drawing is in existence of this refectory I should 
I have several engravings 
of the present remains. Mr. Willement has not been 
able to discover the cartulary of the priory, al- 
though Hasted in his History of Kent (fol. ii. 725, 
&e.) quotes one. A MS. was in the Dering 
library at Surrenden some years ago, the contents 
of which were copied “oute of the Leeger of 
Devinton.” Mr. Willement, in his History of 


| Davington (Pickering, 1862), gives a copy of this 
' 
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MS. which he thinks was not improbable all 
Hasted had seen. 

I am convinced the cartulary of Faversham 
Abbey is in existence. Some of your correspond- 
ents may hear something of it, in which case I] 
should like to hear of it. While I am writing 
may perhaps state that I am much in want of ; 
drawing of the west front of the parish pein 
Faversham, which was nearly all blown down by 
the explosion mentioned above. I understand 
the western entrance was Norman; the old nave I 
know was. Some writers have absurdly stated 
this church was used by the inmates of the abbey 
GEORGE Bepo. 


aps 
¢ 
i 


adjoining 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 

BrRADWARDINE Famiry (4 S. iii. 577.) —Was 
“ Richard Pons, called Peeper 2 of any Pons or 
Poyntz family? Was he not the son of William, 
surnamed Ponce or Pontiu, Count of Arques, son 
of Richard II., Duke of Normandy ? 

In the Calendarium Genealogicum, 1 Edw. I. 

272-3), I find (the only Poyntz there) — 

“ Dominus Hugo Poynz, filius praedicti Nicholai, est 
heres eju ropinquior, et wtatis viginti et unius anni et 
tanto Saelies quantum elapst sum est a festo beati Bar 
ye ei anno supradicte” [ 

Is this the Hugh of whom Mr. Ronrnson is in 
search? His father, Nicholas, died in or before 
the above year. LinRMENTRUDE. 

KIDNAPPING (4" S. iv. 51.) —The folk wing o 
case cited in a foot-note by Mr. Baron Hume, in 


his well-known work on the Criminal Law of 





Scotland, is probably the one alluded to by Brs- 
INGTON in his query on this subject : — 

“Janet Douglas had sentence of death for the like 
offence (child-stealing) on 8th September, 1817. She had 
stolen a child of three years old at Edinburgh on the 
12th of May, and was taken with it on the 14th of May 
at Halbeath Colliery y in Fife. She had not in any respect 
misused the child, and she received a pardon which com- 
muted her sentence to transportation for life.” 









The place where Doug was apprehended is 
no doubt different from that stat d by Besineton, 
but Fife and Clackmannan are conterminous coun- 
ties, and Halbeath C olliery is situated not very 
many miles from the borders of the latter. In addi- 
tion to this case, Mr. Hume cites several others in 
which sentence of death was awarded, but in none 
of them (with the apparent exception of one) 
was the “high and ultimate vengeance of the 
law,” as he terms it, carried out. The excepted 


case was that of Rachel Wright, who was con- 


victed - sentenced to death at Glasgow in 
1809. As Hume makes no mention of a comm 
tation, ri infer that the poor woman had suffe an 
the extreme penalty for an offence which now-a- 
days is considered to be at nply atoned for by a 
sentence of from six to nine months’ i imprisonment. 

ZED. 

Edinburgh. 


HERALDIC : F - NTLEROY (4 S, iv. 56.)—In 
reply to R. ¢ ., L beg to inform him that the 
coat named in rH inquiry is evidently that of 
Fantleroy of Wilts, Cornwall, Dorset, and (as it 
appears by Grant 1633), Fauntleroy of Crundall, 


Hants. E. W. 


* CoNSEILS DE Prup’ Hommes ” (4 §., iii. 597.) 
The origin of the “ prud’hommes” goes back to 
very early times. The term “ prud’homme ” 
(homo prudens) was at one time applied toa judge, 
an expert, or municipal officer. In 1296, in the 
reign of Philip-le-bel, the council of the city of 
Paris resolved to appoint twenty-four “ prud’- 
hommes” to accompany the mayor and alder- 
men of the city on their visits of inspection to the 
shops of traders. In 1464 the citizens of Lyon 
were authorised to name “ prud‘ homme ” to 
settle the differences between the merchants and 
manufacturers attending the fairs. Subsequently 
at Lyon was established what was termed a “ tri- 
bunal commun,” the duty of which was to settle in 
a friendly way any disputes between the silk manu- 
facturers and their work-people. Such appears 
to have been the origin of the prese nt “ conseils 
de prud’hommes,” which now play an important 
part in France in relation to trade matters and to 
masters and men. They act in many cases with a 
quasi judicial authority, and also as arbitrators. 
Their functions are difficult to de fine, and are not 
easily made intelligible to us foreigners, who are 
unacquainted with the details of legal procedure 
in France. Your correspondent will find very 
complete information as to the constitution and 
functions of these “conseils” in a little work 
under the title of Code pratique des Prud hommes, 
par Th. Sarrazin, published in Paris by Cosse, 
Marchal et Cie, 27 Place Dauphin. Price, I think, 
two francs. P. Le Neve Foster. 











{ Surrt or Beer (4" §, iy. 33.)— To »)measa 
Norfolk man this term is: very familiar. The 
joint is that known to Londoners as the «silver 
side of the round”; the marrow-bone goes with 
it. P. Le Neve Foster. 


“Opium THEoLocicum ” AT THE CAPE: Horse 
Tak (2% §. ii. 337.)—I find the following 
answer to a query in an old number of your 
valuable work in the Cape Magazine for July, 
1857, which has probably never reached your 
readers : — 

*] am told that the Dutch boer at the Cape, afte: 
oading his beast with all —_—< epi ithets and terms of 


proach, usually finishes off by calling him an Armi- 


nian! A curious instance ot the extent to which ‘ odium 
theologicum’ may be allowed to proceed.—E. H. A.” 


(“N, & Q.” Oct. 25, 2"4 §, ii. 337.) 
A correspondent signed Z. asks what can be the 
rin of this preci mus nonsense? The editor 





proceetls to remark that your correspondent gives 
the worthy boers of the colony credit for more 
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knowledge of the religious disputes which raged 
between their forefathers than one in five hundred | 
of them will be found to possess — though they | 
are very good Calvinists, the difference between 
Arminius and Gomar has scarcely come to the 
ears of most of them—and gives the following 
answer to Z.’s query : — 

“It is acommon practice for boers and waggon- 
drivers in the country districts to shout to their 
bullocks vociferously enough, though not gene- 
rally reproachfully. The animals are on such 
occasions always addressed severally by name, 
and Hermann is one of the names commonly in 
use. It is probable that some Englishman, not 
——. versed in the onomatology of the 

Jape, hearing this name of ‘ Hermann’ applied to 
the oxen, has confounded it with the term *‘ Armi- 
nian’; and, in the spirit of a zealous member of 
the.Pickwickian Club, communicated his discovery 
to E. H. A., the correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’” | 
(Cape Mag. July 1857, 127.) 

I can strictly endorse the editor’s remarks, and 
if E. H. A. has not before received an answer and 
is still alive, this will be a curious case of bread 
turning up on the waters. H. Hatt. 

Portsmouth. 

Tarttor Storres and Joxes (4* S. ii. 437, 587; 
iii. 84, 160.)\—The tailor and his trade have fur- 
nished a fertile theme for the wit and satire of 
the German people. He is generally treated with 
the utmost poetic injustice, made to quaff his wine 
out of a thimble, and makes his exit by being 
thrown out of a window, through a key-hole, 
falling into the dirt, &c. In the Schneiders Hillen- 
Ffahrt, however, a tailor, carried off by demons 
to make clothes for them, plays such pranks in 
hell by cutting off their tails, cauterising them 
with his goose, stitching up their nostrils, &c., 
that they are only too glad to get rid of him — 

“Ha, he! du Schneiderg’sell, 
Pack dich nur aus der Hdll ; 
Wir brauchen keine Kleider, 
Es gehe wie es will,”— 

and ends by informing us — 
“ Drum holt der Teufel kein Schneider mehr, 

Es stehl so viel er will.” 

(Let him cabbage what he will). 

There is an admirable illustration by Richter 
to this Volkslied in the Deutsches Balladenbuch, 
Leip. 1852. Even illustrious poets, such as Goethe | 
and Chamisso, did not consider it infra diy. to 
write Schneiderlieder; witness the Schneider- 
schreck of the one and Kleidermachermuth of the 
other, in which latter the tailors, rising in revolt 
and gaining the day, propose three conditions: 
first, to abolish workwomen ; the second, to be 
allowed to smoke in the street; the third,although | 
the most important of all, they cannot make up 
their mind what it is to be. 

C. Herlossohn has also given an amusing Schnei- 


derlied, “Von den drei Schneidern.” Amongst 
the anonymous Volklieder on this subject is the 
well-known one of Neunmal Neunzig neune, 
which, however, appears founded on one of a 
much earlier date, which is almost untranslat- 
able. 

There is also an old German proverb relating 
to tailors, the equivalent to our “ Nine tailors 
make a man’ — 

“ Sechzehn, siebzehn Schneider gehen auf ein Pfund, 

Und wenn sie das nicht wiegen, so sind sie nicht 


gesund,” 
H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

Dovetas JERROLD AND Byron (4" 8, iv. 53.) 
The idea is much older than Byron, to whom it 
is assigned by your correspondent D. B. It will 
be found in the “ Equivocation” by Gay. The 
colloquy is between a bishop and an abbot. The 
bishop advises — 

“ These indiscretions lend a handle 

To lewd lay tongues to give us scandal: 
For vour vow’s sake, this rule I give t’ye, 
Let all your maids be turned of fifty. 
“ The priest replied, I have not swerved, 
But your chaste precept well observed ; 
That lass full twenty-fire has told, 
I've vet another, who's as old ; 
Into one sum their ages cast, 
So both my maids have fifty past.” 
C. B. T. 

OXENSTIERNA: Mrs. Arra Benn (4 S. iv. 
73.) —In respect to the famous remark as to the 
government of the world, it strikes me that 
Chancellor Oxenstiern is as amenable to the 
charge of plagiarism as Mrs. Behn can be. An 
observation to the self-same intent as the passage 
beginning “ Nescis mi fili” is to be found in 
Selden, who gives it, not as original, but as a quo- 


| tation from a writer of antiquity. Years agol 
| transcribed the passage from Selden in a common- 


place book; but the book is at the bottom of the 
sea, and I cannot charge my memory now to 
repeat the precise words. The deficiency will, I 
have no doubt, be at once supplied by one of your 
readers. 

2. Have we not all along persisted in putting 
a wrong construction on Oxenstiern’s words? In 
the first place, prudentia is neither wit nor wisdom, 
but prudence ; in the next, is not the real meaning 
of the phrase, rot “ You know not, my son, with 
what little wisdom men are governed,” but 
* You little know, my son, how small an amount 
of prudence is required in order to govern men” = 
The all but universal acceptation of Oxenstierns 
apophthegm is that politicians are mainly imbeciles, 
and that the government of the world is, as a rule, 
confided to blockheads. Indeed, I have frequently 
seen the passage given in English as “ Behold, 
my son, with what little wisdom,” &ce. I contend 


| that the chancellor meant to point out that if states- 
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men would only employ a little prudence men 
might be governed with ease and success. 

I am sincerely glad that this fragment of | 
Oxenstierna should have cropped up in “N.&Q.,” | 
for the misquoted words of the chancellor, with | 
a mistaken sense (to my thinking) attached to 
them, are perpetually reappearing in leading arti- 
cles in the daily and weekly press; and “As 
Chancellor Oxenstiern wrote to his son” has 
become as great a nuisance in journalism as “ It 
was a witty remark of La Rochefoucauld,” or 
“Qld Cobbett once said of William Pitt.” 

G. A. SATA. 


Manor or Krrton rn Linpsty (4" S. iii. 578.) 
There certainly are two or three errors on the 
surface of Allen’s account. “ Hugh Audby” 
should be “ Audley”; “ Elizabeth, widow of the 
Earl of Huntingdon,” should be either “ Eliza- 
beth, daughter,” or “ Julian, widow.” 

By far the best authority on the subject will 
be the post mortem Inquisitions of the grantees. 
These may be found under the following dates: 
Margaret Audley, 1342, 16 Edw. III. (qy. would 
not the manor pass to her daughter Margaret, 
Lady Stafford ?); William, Earl of Huntingdon, 
1354, 28 Edw. III.; Julian, his widow, 1367, 
41-2 Edw. III.; Elizabeth, his daughter, 1421-2, 
9 Henry V. The “ Earl of Chandos” should pro- 
bably be “ Sir John Chandos,” the famous com- 
panion-in-arms of the prince. His Inquisition, if 
extant, will be dated about 1370, 44 Edw. III. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Heratpic (4° S. iv. 64, &c.)—It is a pity that 
your correspondent SuEem should misrepresent the 
opinion of old Ferne on the right of a person not 
born of an armigerous father to coat armour, by 
only quoting half what he says. After the state- 
ment quoted by Suem, he goes on to say — 

“ by the meere right, and determination of the law, such 
achurles son can not beare anye coat-armour in eyther 
of the cases aforesaide,” 

The observations quoted by Surm merely apply 
to two foregoing headings, viz. “ Insolency of the 
feminine sexe,” and “No controlling of women 
within the order of the lawes.” G. W. M. 


3aLLy (48, iv. 10, 66.)—O Erin, my country, 
when will you be allowed to have had a right to 
antiquities, manners, customs, or language an- 
terior to the arrival of the black flag? Behold 
Ovtis endeavouring, in the nineteenth century, to 
persuade us that his countrymen (for he must be 
a Dane) gave the name bolig to nearly every dis- 
trict and townland throughout the island. ~ 

I did not think it was worth wasting paper, | 
ink, or time on the subject, and therefore it is 
only for the information of A. M. S. that I men- 
tion O'Reilly's Dictionary, 1817, gives “ Baile, a 
town, a village, a home.” This word is easier 
Anglicised to bally, end is of a more intelligible 
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description, besides being Celtic, thar a foreign 
word like bolig. Lrom. F. 


Cake (4 S. iv. 74.)—It is inquired by T.P.F. 
what is the origin of this name for an unwise per- 
son. In Norfolk a person is called cakey who is 
soft and silly, and not possessed of ordinary good 
sense. Softness being usually associated with a 
cake, its application to a silly person is very 
natural. F. C. H. 


Tue Hien axnp Low German LANGUAGES 
(4* S. iv. 74.) —I recommend Mr. Howorrs to 
consult Noehden’s German Grammar. The in- 
troduction gives a clear and very satisfactory 
account of High and Low German, the origin of 
their distinction, the peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion of each, and the parts of Germany where 
they respectively prevail. The great German 
grammarian Adelung may also be consulted. 


F. C. H. 


“Tuner Scarr or Gotp anp Biugz” (4 §. iii. 
405.)—This ballad is to be found in The Poetical 
Album and Register of Modern Fugitive Poetry, 
edited by A. A. Watts, published by Hurst, 
Chance & Co.; 2nd Series, 1829. It is there 
said to be by H. G. Bell, Esq., and is quoted from 


’ 


| the Literary Souvenir ; no date. M. W. 


Hiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Bible Animals ; be ing a Description of every Living Crea- 
ture mentioned in the S« riplures, Srom the Ape to the 
Coral. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.LS. With 
One Hundred New Designs by W. F. Keyl, J. W. 
Wood, and A. E. Smith, engraved by G. Pearson. 
(Longmans. ) 


As Mr. Wood well remarks, “ Owing to the conditions 
of time, language, country, and race, under which the 
various books of the Holy Scriptures were written, it is 
impossible that they should be rightly understood at the 
present day and in this land without the aid of many 
departments of knowledge.” In this handsome volume 
Mr. Wood presses, and very effectively, natural history 
into the service of the biblical student, confining himself 
for the present, indeed, to only one department of it, 
namely, Zoology. This object he carries out by taking, 
in its proper succession, every creature whose name is in 
the Scriptures, and supplying so much of its history as 
will enable the reader to understand all the passages in 
which it is mentioned ; and a very cursory examination 
of Mr. Wood's book will show how imperfectly the full 
force of such passages can be gathered without that 
peculiar knowledge which it is Mr. Wood's business to 
supply. ‘Ihe idea of the book is certainly a very happy 
one; and, as our readers know, Mr, Wood is not the man 
to spoil a good idea by want of pains in carrying it out. 
His Bible Animals, which is beautifully illustrated, is 
therefore well calculated to add to his reputation as one 
of our most popular writers on Natural History, and is 
admirably calculated as a present to an intelligent god- 


child, 
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Sketches ofthe South and West; or Ten Months’ Resi- 
dence in the United States. By Henry Deedes. (Black- 
wood.) 

A pleasant, cheery, gossiping volume, in which the 
author gives us in a simple unpretending manner an 
account of what he saw and did during his ten months 
spent in the States. 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS OF SELECT 
Works or Five anp INnpustrian ART AND ScrenN- 
tTiric INveNTIONS.—The following important announce- 
ment has just been issued :— 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 announce that the first of a series of Annual Inter- 
national Exhibitions of selected Works of Fine and In- 
dustrial Art will be opened in London at South Kensing- 
ton, on Monday the Ist May 1871, and be closed on 
Saturday the 30th September, 1871. 

The Exhibitions will take place in permanent build- 
ings, about to be erected, adjoining the arcades of the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, 

The productions of all Nations will be admitted, sub- 
ject to obtaining the certificate of competent judges that 
they are of sufficient excellence to be worthy of exhibi- 
tion. 

The objects in the first exhibition will consist of the 
following classes, for each of which will be appointed a 
Reporter and a separate Committee. 

I. Frxe Arts :—1, Painting of all kinds, in Oil, Water 
Colours, Enamel, Porcelain, &c. 2. Sculpture in Marble, 
Wood, Stone, Terra-Cotta, Metal, Ivory, and other Mate- 
rials. 3. Engravings, Lithography, Photography, &c. 
4. Architectural Designs and Models. 5, Tapestries, Em- 
broideries, Lace, &c., shown for their Fine Art and not as 
manufactures. 6. Designs for all kinds of decorative 
Manufactures. 7. Copies of ancient Pictures, Enamels, 
Reproductions in Plaster, Electrotypes of fine ancient 
Works of Art, &c. 

If. Screntiric INVENTIONS AND New Discoveries 
of all kinds. 

Ill. MaNuracturEs:—a. Pottery of all kinds, in- 
cluding that used in building, viz., Earthenware, Stone- 
ware, Porcelain, Parian, &c., with Machinery and Pro- 
cesses for the preparation of such manufactures. 5. Wool 
and Worsted Fabrics, with the Raw Produce and Ma- 
chinery for Manufactures in the same. c. Educational : 
1. School Buildings, Fittings, Furniture, &c. 2. Books, 
Maps, Globes, &c. 3. Appliances for Physical Training, 
including Toys and Gdmes. 4. Specimens and I[llustra- 
tions of Modes of teaching Fine Art, Natural History, 
and Physical Science, 

IV. Horticutrure : — International Exhibitions 
new and rare Plants, and of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, 
and Plants showing specialities of cultivation, will be 
held by the Royal Horticultural Society in conjunction 
with the above Exhibitions. 


of 


It is with much regret that we record the death of Mr. 
E. J, Woop, whose name is familiar to the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and communications from whom appear in 


our present volume, pp. 9, 114. Mr. Woop, who died on | 


July 2, was first known as co-editor with the late Mr. 


Pinks of The History of Clerkenwell, and since then has 


compiled the following works :—The Curiosities of Clocks | 


and Watches; The Wedding Day in all Ages and Coun- 
tries; and Giants and Dwarfs. At the time of his death 
he was engaged on another work entitled Early Brewings 
and Drinkings of Ale and Beer. 


fuse Burn Coivtection.—The collections of the late 
Mr 
of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson of Leicester Square. 
Burn was in former years a but r 


Mr. 


bookseller, rently 


J. H. Bura have just been dispersed under the hammer | 
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[4 S. 1V. Aveusr 7, 69, 


— 


found occupation in the arrangement of private libraries 


| Catalogue of 


and other collections, and in the compilation of catgs 
logues for various auctioneers. The Descriptive Catalogug 
of the Beaufoy Cabinet of Traders’ Tokens, of which two 
editions have been printed at the expense of the Corporas 
tion of the City of London, was also his work, Hig 
accumulations were very varied, but comprised somg 
articles of interest and value, as will be seen from th 
following quotations from the several sales of his pro 
perty. In the Catalogue of his Coins may be nameg™ 
o4 New England halfpennies, 1694, though a poor exe 
ample, 102. 5s. (Johnston.) 55. Five American coing, 
halfpennies 1785-95, 62. 12s, 6d. (Webster.) 56. Eight 
American halfpennies, 1776, &c., 8/. (Webster.) In the 
Books — 553. Wedgwood’s Catalogue of 


| China, 4/. 6s.(Addington.) 643. Pilkington’s Dictionaryy 
| of Painters, with additional illustrations, 12/. (B. F. Ste 


vens.) 1513. A parcei of old news letters, 162. (Ak 
1653. Collections for the History of Drury Lane Theatgy 
(formerly Mr. James Winston’s), 122. 5s.( Boone.) 296% 
Mr. Burn’s Collections for the History of the Savgy 
Precinct, 87. 15s. (Fawcett.) 2963. Wilkinson’s Londing 
Illustrata, with additional prints, 17/. 15s. (J. Rimell.) Ig 
the Catalogue of China—16. A fruit dish of Bristol 
China, &c. 64 5s. (Wareham.) 69. A _ bowl wi 
makers’ names “John and Eliz. Roberts, 1761 
(? of Bristol), 152. 15s. (H. G. Bohn.) 206. Four Toung 
nay cups and stands, 6/. 12s. 6d. (Lane.) In the Cate 
logue of Engravings :—66, A lot of portraits of collectom 
12/. 15s, (Fawcett.) 133, Illustrations of some of the 
metropolitan minor theatres, 8/. 10s. (Noseda.) 14% 
Views of London Exteriors and Public Buildings, 16f 
(Faweett.) Mr. Burn’s own collections for the His 

of Public Amusements, in lots 208, 252, 1012. a ob 
(chiefly Hotten, Fawcett, and Rimell.) 253. A lt & 
Bartolozzi tickets, 16/, (Faweett.) 290. Fifty-four dre 
matic portraits and scene prints, 19/. 15s. (Noseda.) 30% 
A collection of dramatic portraits, 26/. 10s. (Harvey. 
22. Collection of portraits of ladies, 13/. 5s. (Rime 

> 


3 
| 333. Series of miscellaneous portraits, 402. Stevens. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent directt® 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addressee 
: 


| are given for that purpose: — 


SHARPE'S ELEGANT Extracts. Vol. I. Poetry; boards, uncut. 


Waston'’s LITERAL ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SCRIPTURE PROPER 


cries. London, 1724, §vo. 
ANCIENT BALLADS AND Vol. Il. Béla 
Edin. 


and II. 


Sonos, by Peter Buchan. 


iN SKINNER’s Postucmovs Works. Vols. I 
Vol. IT. Edin, 1829. 
ALLADS. Vol. I. Edin. 1829. 


Kerr & Richardson, 89, Queen Street Glasgow. 


Lond, 1602. 


CHAMBERS’ ScoTTISH SONGS. 
B 


Wanted by Messrs 


A COMPLAINT AGAINST SECURITY. Thomas Kingsmill 

CLASSICUM PCENITENTIALE. Thomas Kingsmill: Oxf. 160 

A View oF MAn’'s Estate. Andrew Kingsmill: Lond. 1 

EXCRI NT TREATISE TROUBLED IN MYND Boot, 
Andrew Kingsmill: Lond. 1578. 

GopLY ADVICE TOUCHING MARRIAGE. gsmill: Lond. 


Wanted by 


74. 
AND 
Andrew Kin 
S. 


Harlowe, Esq.,3, North Bank, Regent's Park, N.W. 


Aatices ro Correspondents. 
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Editor, South Ke 
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tSAT Ant CATAl 
t h ton Museum, Lon 


be addres the 


asiny 


1 our next. 
ERRATA 
andl put 
at the end of | insert 
entence between lines 9 and 3 from bottom; p. 104 
“died” read “ dined 


line 6 from bottom, dele fi 
*F " into small “f”; after “and 
“that.” There will thus be one 

0 . ii. line 6, for 
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